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Harver’s Macazineé, WEEXLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


TIARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 





3° This Number of HARPER’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal of choice reading, com- 





‘bined with artistic attractions of the 


very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, DecemBer 13, 1873. 











LB With this Number of HARPER'S WEEK- 
LY és sent out gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of FARJEON’S new 
Christmas Story, “GOLDEN GRAIN ;” THE Pa- 
RISIANS,” 4y Lorp LyTTon; and “ PHINEAS 
Repux,” 4y ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Another illustrated EI1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
will be sent out gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 








(a Harper’s Bazar for December 27 will 
contain the opening chapters of a 

NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, with magnificent page 
illustrations. Like every thing that comes from 
Mr. TROLLOPE’s fen, this story will be found 
brilliant and interesting. 








THE RIGHTS OF THE FLAG. 
FINUERE is no doubt of the doctrine which 


_ has been announced by the United 
States in regard to the right of visit and 
search upon the high seas in a time of peace 


and without special treaty stipulations. The 
ship over which the flag rightfully floats is 
the territory of the country, and nothing 
may be done upon it which may not equally 
be done upon the soil of the country. Lord 
PALMERSTON in 1840 asserted the same doc- 
trine for England. He said, “In time of 
peace no ships belonging to one state have 
a right to search and detain ships sailing 
under the flag of and belonging to another 
state withont the permission of such state, 
which permission is generally signified by 
treaty.” Mr. WEBSTER was the American 
diplomatist who made the most uncondition- 
al declaration of this principle. But it was 
Mr. WrssTER also who said that the prin- 
ciple might be violated by “a necessity of 
self-defense, instant, overwhelming, having 
no choice of means and no moment of delib- 
eration.” Mr. WEBSTER also made another 
exception—that the flag could not give im- 
munity to a pirate. Mr. WEBSTER also said 
that this claim to visit in time of peace could 
not be permitted to exist as a strict matter of 
right, implying that it might be sometimes 
tolerated, although not acknowledged as a 
right. In other words, Mr. WEBSTER con- 
ceded that the principle was not and could 
not be absolutely inflexible and universal. 
Now let it be assumed that the Virginius 
was regularly documented, and was appar- 
ently and technically an American ship. 
Then we had duties. We were bound by 
our own laws and by the law of nations to 
prevent her carrying an expedition to make 
war upon a friendly power; and after she 
had eluded the authorities at home, any 
consul of the United States in any port 
who did not use every means to ascertain 
the legality of her voyage had no right to 
authorize her departure, and should have 
been peremptorily removed had he done so. 
Hiow was she at large? The Virginius was as 
notorious as the 4labama. She was known 
to be in the service of the Cuban insurrec- 
tion. She was regarded by the Spanish 
authorities and by the Spanish sentiment 
as the Alabama was regarded by our public 
opinion during the war, She sailed from 
Jamaica not only without concealment, but 
with open declarations and demonstrations 
of her purpose. She sailed under our flag 
confessedly to carry an expedition te make 
war upon a friendly power, and no other 
purpose was pretended. Why did we per- 


mit it? Why had we permitted it for many 
months in the face of our own laws? Spain 
may have had no right under our doctrine 
to stop her, but we had no right under ‘our 
laws to let her go, 


Is Spain to suffer for 








our negligence, or should we make war upon 
her for irregularly saving herself from a blow 
which we ought to have prevented ? 

It is our duty to defend the flag, but it is 
not our duty to protect the fraudulent use 
of the flag. What is the object of insisting 
that it shall be respected, and that in peace 
upon the high seas the ship bearing it shall 
not be stopped ?- It is that honest merchant- 
men may be secure upon their lawful errands. 
But we all agree that the Virginius was not 
an honest merchantman upon a lawful er- 
rand. When she flew the flag upon the high 
seas, she declared to every ship she met that 
she had a right toe carry it. But she had 
not. The American flag at her peak was a 
lie, for it declared that she was an honest 
American trader. Her intention was not 
piratical, but she had no more right to call 
herself an honest American ship than if she 
had been a pirate. Should the conceded facts 
have no influence upon our feelings, and no 
weight in our decision? Should we act as if 
the Virginius had been a peaceful American 
trader from China or the Cape, and insist 
npon war with Spain because Spain, so far 
as appears, without other warrant than that 
of self-preservation, refused to be injured by 
a fraudulent use of our flag ? 

It is true that we have not employed Spain 
to punish violations of our laws, or to re- 
venge the abuse of our flag. But it is no 
less true that the circumstances under which 
our flag is disregarded should vitally affect 
our subsequent conduct. If the di 
can be directly traced to our own negli- 
gence, we are bound to feel a certain degree 
of responsibility. And if the Tornado, when 
she took the risk of stopping the Virginius 
for abusing our flag, should have proved the 
rectitude of her motive by bringing her into 
one of our ports and handing her over to 
our courts, yet here, again, the facts of the 
case, the hostile expedition, and our own 
negligence, should temper the ardor of our 
reclamations. 

Abandoning the assumption that she was 

regularly documented, if the Virginius was 
unlawfully carrying the flag to cover a hos- 
tile expedition, do we assert that the mere 
fact of showing the flag is to protect her? 
To do this is to invite every pirate in the 
world to sail under our flag. Mr. WEB- 
STER’S doctrine, indeed, interpreted formally 
and inflexibly, would lead to this and pro- 
tect piracy. For if visitation upon the high 
seas in peace to authenticate a flag is abso- 
lutely and always forbidden, how can a 
shrewd pirate be detected? Here, however, 
we see the signifieance of his phrase that 
the claim to visit can not be conceded as a 
right. The rule must be no visitation; but 
there may be necessary exceptions to be de- 
termined in every instance, as in the case of 
a pirate. Why not then in the case of a 
fraudulent use of the flag to cover a hostile 
expedition against a friend? If, then, the 
Virginius shall prove to have been regularly 
documented, she was, in view of the conced- 
ed facts, only technically an American ship. 
She was carrying, in contempt of our laws, 
a hostile expedition against a friend. That 
friend, without lawful warrant, stopped her, 
as we ought to have done. Here is ample 
opportunity for explanation and reparation, 
but war upon such grounds would be mon- 
strous. So far as the ship is concerned, the 
event should lead to a treaty to provide for 
all such cases, which in our situation are 
constantly liable to arise. The question of 
the treatment of the prisoners is wholly dif- 
ferent. We have rights secured by treaty, 
and humanity has rights, which no state can 
be suffered to outrage. 





THE TWEED LAWYERS. 


THE trial of TWEED proves to be a double 
public service, since it ends not only in his 
punishment, but in that of lawyers who, un- 
der the forms of law, endeavor to defeat 
justice. Ifthe money of the Ring debauched 
the New York bench, it also stained the honor 
of the New York bar. The protection of that 
honor was supposed to be the purpose of the 
organization called the Bar Association. If 
80, that body has failed to justify itself. Aft- 
er the connection of Davip DUDLEY FiELp 
with James Fisk was clearly exposed by 
gentlemen who sought tio concealment, it 
was not easy to understand the silence and 
inaction of the Bar Association. All the 
more manly and agreeable, therefore, was 
the conduct of Judge Davis, who, after the 
conviction of TWEED, proceeded to deal with 
the offenses of the lawyers upon whom 
TWEED had depended to rescue him from his 
merited fate. 

At the beginning of the trial TwrEp’s 
counsel presented a paper to the court de- 
claring that Judge Davis was disqualified 
because of his partiality and evident hos- 
tility to the prisoner. The judge took the 
paper, laid it before his associates, and they 
unanimously decided that he should eonduct 
the trial. In considering this paper, Judge 
Davis said that the personal insult to him 
was comparatively unimportant; it was the 





attempted obstruction of justice that made 
it significant. He then showed the evident 
motives of its presentation. The paper was 
prepared last June, and was signed by Da- 
vip DupDLEY FreLp, JoHN GRAHAM, WILL- 
1AM FULLERTON, W. O. BARTLETT, JOHN E. 
BurRRILL, Ettgv Root, WILLARD BARTLETT, 
and WILLIAM EDELSTEN. Mr. FIELD subse- 
quently left for Europe, and Mr. BURRILL 
withdrew from the case. After the paper 
was prepared this counsel appeared in June, 
and when the case was called, instead of ob- 
jecting to the judge as disqualified, applied 
to him to adjourn the case. He heard the 
argument upon the motion, and postponed 
the trial until October. The counsel were 
willing to take the chance of an order of de- 
lay from a disqualified court, holding the 
paper ready to be used if the motion did not 
succeed. In October they came in again, 
and again moved the disqualified court for 
further delay, and when they found that 
they must come to trial, they presented the 
paper. 

Its purpose was plain. It was meant to 
intimidate the judge; to brand him before 
the public as partial and prejudiced and un- 
fit ; to influence against him those who might 
be called as jurors, and to challenge off the 
bench a magistrate whose duty placed him 
there, and for whose removal, if really dis- 
qualified, the law made ample provision. 
Judge Davis showed conclusively the falsi- 
ty and the folly of the allegations in the pa- 
per. He stated clearly the grave public 
harm that must necessarily ensue if such an 
attempt of lawyers to intimidate and coerce 
the bench were overlooked. Every word he 
uttered, and the spirit and tone of his ad- 
dress, must have astounded the TWEED law- 
yers with the conviction that justice had re- 
turned to the bench and was administering 
the law, and that there was at least one man 
whom TWEED’s henchmen could not bully 
nor TWEED’s money buy. In his calm and 
scathing and conclusive remarks Judge Da- 
vis sentenced TWEED’s counsel to moral 
odinm as distiactly as he had sentenced 
TWEED to actual imprisonment. 





THE REPEAL OF THE “SALARY 
GRAB.” 


As several Republican State Conventions 
have demanded that the “salary grab” bill 
shall be repealed, and as the Republicans 
control Congress, the repeal will probably be 
proposed. It-is objected that repeal would 
not remove the chief offense, which is the 
back payment of members who are not re- 
elected. The money is in their pockets, and 
repeal will not take it out; it will only pre- 
vent the future drawing of the increased 
salary by the new members. Moreover, it 
is not generally alleged that the increased 
sum is larger than should properly be paid 
to members of Congress. In other words, it 
is said that it was not the increase so much 
as its method which was objectionable in it- 
self, and extremely hurtful to the Republic- 
an party. But the reason for the repeal is 
not pecuniary. It is moral. The bill was 
a bargain. It was intended to influence 
members to vote for the increase of the 
President’s salary by providing for the in- 
crease of their own, and to buy the support 
of those who were just leaving Congress by 
offering them the increased rate for their ex- 
pired term. However defensible the end, 
the means made it one of the most disgrace- 
ful acts ever done by Congress, and the hon- 
or of that body imperatively demands the 
repeal. 

The consequences to the Republican party 
of failing to meet the question fairly and 
promptly are certain, and they will be dis- 
astrous. Some Republican chiefs have a 
superb scorn of what they call clamor and 
attacks of the enemy. But they seem not 
to know that each little party blunder—to 
call it nothing harsher—is marked almost 
unconsciously by the public, until there is a 
serious total. The little scores on the tav- 
ern door become a terrible bill at last. And 
a meditative perusal of the figures and re- 
sults of the autumn elections will make them 
seem wofully like a balancing of the books, 
in which such little scores as the removal of 
Mr. SUMNER from the chairmanship of the 
Senate Foreign Committee, and the Crédit 
Mobilier, and the “salary grab,” and the dis- 
regard of civil service reform, and the reck- 
lessness and low moral tone of certain Re- 
publican leaders, are entered to the debit of 
the Republican party. Not the least of these 
entries is the “salary grab,” and the repeal, 
whether it restored a dollar to the Treasury 
or not, would restore to many a Republican 
voter confidence in his party, while it would 
be a proper reparation to the offended public 
sense of decency. 

That the new members have been draw- 
ing the increased salary, and are not likely 
to vote money out of their pockets to satisfy 
any high-flown ideas of honor or propriety, 
may be true, but it does not touch the point. 
The refusal to repeal would not change the 





public judgment of the original offense, nor 
conciliate alienated Republicans. That the 
repeal would be a virtual censure of the 
President is certainly no argument, if it be 
required by reasons of public honor. That 
it would be extremely inconvenient to many 
members, and that Congressional services 
should not be niggardly paid, may be true ; 
but it is an inconvenience to which, for this 
Congress, they should, under the circum- 
stances, be willing to submit, while provision 
can readily be made for future 

Moreover, Republican members will certain- 
ly be brought to book by some member of 
the opposition, and it would be at least wise 
to make a virtue of necessity. The question 
of repeal will be raised, and we shall all look 
with interest to see what Republican mem- 
ber votes against it or dodges. 





GOOD LORD! GOOD DEVIL! 


In a ludicrous effort to di-prove the noto- 
rious mastery of the Democratic party in 
this State by TWEED and the Tammany 
Ring, the World says: 

“The World has no need to use harsh language of 
Twerp now. It was the first to assail him, and the 
moment of its assault was when he was at the height 
of his power. But he was a mere municipal thief, 
nothing more....” 


The way in which the World assailed the 
mere municipal thief at the height of his 
power was this: 

“It by no means follows that because a man has 
made a handsome fortune within the last ven years he 
is therefore a rascal. Men out of office as well as men 
in office have acquired great wealth in those eventful 
years, and until the contrary is shown by evidence we 
are willing to consider it legitimate. The last ten 
years have been an era of gigantic speculations in 
gold, merchandise, and every mar- 
ketable thing. Shrewd men in office and shrewd men 
out of office have made a great deal of money, and by 
the same means, namely, their foresight in anticipa- 
ting changes of value. Whatever else Mesers. Twerp 
and Sweeny have been charged with, nobody ever ac- 
cused them of being fools. Why, then, should it be 
thought incredible that they have amassed fortunes 
by the same kind of legitimate speculations in which 
other shrewd men have made so much money ?” 

Now that TWEED is sent to jail, the World 
has fine things to say of Mr. SaMUEL J. TrL- 
DEN. But when it. was “assailing” TWEED 
at the height of his power in the severe 
words that we have quoted, it praised Mr. 
TILDEN as follows: 

“This plan [to “demoralize the Democratic party” 
by means of the breach in the Ring caused by Hatt’s 
insisting upon the resignation of his confederate, 
Connouty) culminated yesterday in an alliance between 
Conno.iy, the Murrpny radicals, and certain discon- 
tented who profess a special respectability. 
After consultation with a skillful politician and rail- 
way manager ....,etc. And a letter to Connotty writ- 
ten by the railway politician and lawyer aforesaid, 
having been signed by poor old Havemersn,” etc. 

This is the way in which the World spoke 
of Mr. TILDEN when, at the height of TwEEp’s 
power in the city and in the Democratic 
party, Mr. TILDEN united with other honest 
men to expose what the World called the 
“legitimate speculations” by which TWEED 
might have made his money. Now that 
TWEED has been sentenced as a thief, the 
World has profound respect for Mr. TILDEN, 
and is lost in wonder at the “ amazing false- 
hoods” to which political journals stoop. 





FRENCH POLITICS. 


On the 8th of February, 1874, the National 
Assembly of France will be three years old. 
It was elected to provide a regular govern- 
ment to ratify the treaty with Germany, and 
was expected to be provisional only. At 
the end of three years this Assembly has ap- 
pointed Marshal M‘Manon virtual dictator 
for seven years. He is a soldier who has 
never displayed any especial aptitude for 
civil administration, an honorable man who, 
although not a republican, has shown no 
dispdsition hostile to the will of the Assem- 
bly, which, by the national consent, is now 
the supreme authority in the state. His 
precise position is stated by the Versailles 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, who 
said on the 2ist of October, a week before 
the Comte de Chambord wrote the letter 
which lost him a throne, that he had the best 
authority for these remarks of M‘MAHON: 

“] think that in the interests of France the provis- 
ional state of things should cease. When I accepted 
the Presidency, it was on the that I 
should be nothing more than a sentinel guarding the 
Assembly while it decided upon a settled form of gov- 
ernment ; but if the party who placed me in power are 
defeated in their efforts to restore Henry V., I can not 


consent to act as their pis-aller [stop-gap], neither can 
I remain at the head of affairs as the nominee of the 


blican , whose are not mine, What- 
oan: may J pate ry pe obey it as a soldier, 
and help to enforce its orders; but if the republicans 
obtain a majority, the republic must be proclaimed for 
good and all, and I must hand over the government to 
a President chosen from the republican ranks.” 

The Marshal evidently does not consider 
himself at the head of a republic. His min- 
isters are certainly not republicans, and 
the republicans in the Assembly protested 

t the seven years’ tenure of power. It 
is therefore useless to call France a repub- 
lic. There are many persons who seem to 
suppose that a country in which all the male 
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adults vote is therefore a republic. But one 
of the most transparent tricks of Louis Na- 
POLEON was universal suffrage. As the Dem- 
ocrate in Kansas prepared their ballots “ for 
the Constitution with slavery” or “for the 
Constitution without slavery,” but always 
for the Constitution, so the Emperor invited 
Frenchmen to vote under the empire, They 
were summoned to declare whether they 
wanted something which had been already 
established. Universal suffrage does not nec- 
essarily imply a republic, as the late French 
empire proved. A republic is an actual rep- 
resentative government, and to make it act- 
ual, constitutional defenses, and the perpetu- 
al training of free assembly and free debate, 
are indispensable. In the total absence of 
all these the French imperial plebiscites were 
the most ghastly parodies of political free- 
dom. 

An Assembly which extends the power of 
M‘Manon for seven years is, of course, an 
Assembly opposed to the fundamental con- 
ditions of a republic. Yet it is not possible 
to say that we must therefore assume France 
not to be republican. For the Assembly does 
not politically represent the country, and was 
not intended to do so. It was selected for a 
particular purpose, and candidates were de- 
signedly selected from all parties, classes, 
and interests. Each elector voted for all 
the candidates sent by his department, who 
in that of the Seine were forty-three in num- 
ber. The Assembly at its opening was prob- 
ably the most truly representative body in 
the world. When it first sat at Versailles it 
contained 226 republicans of all kinds, 210 
legitimists, 60 Orleanists, 10 Bonapartists, 
and 130 liberal conservatives, which prob- 
ably meant, at a pinch, Orleanists. In the 
subsequent elections, in which political opin- 
ions have had their usual supremacy—which 
they had not at the original election—the 
republicans have steadily gained. The elec- 
tions for two years have returned 116 re- 
publicans to 35 of all other politics; and if 
we take the vote of the 24th of November 
upon Lion Say’s motion about the illegal 
delay of elections, which was defeated by 
364 to 314, there seems to be still a positive 
anti-republican majority. 

The sudden and ludicrous failure of the 
legitimist plan of restoring the BouRBON 
monarchy seems to involve the Orleanists. 
There is, of course, a mystery here. The 
Prince de Joinville and the Duc d’Aumale 
are men too shrewd, it was supposed, to have 
left all their hopes and “ claims” to the dis- 
cretion of a mere amiable visionary. Yet in 
acknowledging Chambord, unconditionally, 
as the head of the house, they apparently 
embraced his fortunes. And as he makes 
himself an impossible chief, yet does not re- 
sign his claims, the clever Orleanists seem 
to be entangled in his position. It is a fate 
too absurd for them to contemplate with 
equanimity, and there must be some secret 
explanation that will save the credit of their 
sagacity. Every political event in France 
will be watched with great interest, espe- 
cially as the dominant power can not wish 
success to the republican aspirations of 
Spain. 





MR. JARVIS LORD. 


WE recently stated that the Attorney- 
General of the State had brought a suit for 
frauds in canal contracts against Mr. JARVIS 
Lorp, of Rochester, who has just been elect- 
ed to the Senate by the Democrats, and we 
mentioned the charges made in the official 
allegation. Our statement was an undenia- 
ble fact of official record. Mr. Lorp has 
published a letter, in which he does not, of 
course, question the truth of what we as- 
serted, but he says: 

“T have frequently urged the Attorney-General to 
bring the suit to a trial, and he has as often told me 
that he did not intend to try it, for the reason that he 
was satisfied that the charges were not true.” 

He then insinuates that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was influenced by personal or party mal- 
ice in his conduct. : 

As our article was the occasion of this 
declaration and insinuation of Mr. Lorn, 
and as, if unnoticed by us, it might be sup- 
posed by some persons that his assertion dis- 
poses ot the matter, it is right that we should 
state, upon the authority of the Attorney- 
General, that that officer has never said in 
any manner whatever that he did not in- 
tend to try the suit, which is noticed for the 
December term of the Supreme Court, or 
that he doubted the truth of the allegations. 
His action will be governed by the decision 
of a point of law, not of fact, involved in this 
case and many others, which has been al- 
ready argued, and now awaits the judgment 
of the court. 

As for personal or party motives influ- 
encing his official conduct in the case, it is 
enough to say that the Attorney-General 
brings no ¢ whatever. He officially 
institutes this and similar suits by the ex- 
press direction of the Legislature, in a law 
passed before his election (Chap. 869, Laws 
of 1868), and upon the faith of the report 
made to the Legislature on December 31, 


1867, in which the Lorp or Chemung Canal 
contract was included among those stigma- 
tized by the committee as fraudulent. 

If every Attorney-General were like the 
one whose services the State is about to 
lose, and of whom Mr. TREMAINE, in moving 
for judgment upon Tweep, said, “The At- 
torney-General is the man who has had act- 
ive personal supervision of the criminal and 
civil suits” (against TweED and company) 
“from the beginning to the end,” the Canal 
Ring would be broken up as effectually as 
the Tammany Ring has been. 





THE COMPTROLLER. 


Tue honest people of this city should un- 
derstand that Mr. ANDREW H. GREEN, in 
consenting to defend their property against 
mu:iicipal thieves, took his life in his hand. 
There is less glory, but very much more peril, 
in his post than in that of many generals 
whose names are justly honored for their 
service in the field. The late dastardly at- 
tempt upon Mr. GREEN’s life in the form of 
an ingenious infernal machine shows at 
what cost an upright and resolute and able 
man serves the public. It is the highest 
testimony to his official character and hero- 
ism ; and the man whom plunderers of every 
kind and degree heartily hate, and would 
gladly remove by any means, is the man for 
all honest men to trust and uphold. The 
Comptroller is in the thick of a fight in 
which the positive support of his fellow- 
citizens, whom he is defending, is of the ut- 
most value, 





THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


Ir the statement made as we write, that 
the Spanish Government has acceded to our 
demands, be correct, the Administration of 
General Grant has another title to the re- 
spect and confidence of the country. Spain 
consents to surrender the Virginius, with the 
survivors of the crew, upon the prima facie 
evidence of her American character, to sa- 
lute the flag, and to punish the offenders. 
This last point is most important, because, 
whatever may be the truth as to the owner- 
ship of the vessel, there can be no doubt that 
no state can be permitted to shoot the citi- 
zens of another, caken under such circum- 
stances, without an opportunity of being 
heard. It is unquestionable that there were 
persons upon the Virginiue who were forced 
against their will to sail in the ship, and, 
by the pleasure of the Spanish court-mar- 
tial, to be found on board was to be guilty 
of a capital offense against Spain. This is 
a claim which would put an end to the com- 
ity of civilized nations. 

There remains, of course, the question 
whether the Spanish Government can en- 
force its will. A paragraph from the organ 
of the Volunteers in Havana, published on 
the morning that the pacific settlement was 
announced, declared in an ominous tone that 
the Captain-General would not dare to issue 
such an “absurd order” as an arrest of the 
Santiago executions. If, however, the com- 
mands of Spain should be obeyed in Cuba, 
it would show that the general American 
opinion of the impotence of the home Gov- 
ernment in that island is totally unfounded. 
But whether they are or not, Emmio Cas- 
TELAR, the present head of that Government, 
is entitled to the lasting gratitude of all 
honorable hearts in the United States. He 
has shown the highest courage of a states- 
man and a patriot, the power of doing right 
against the mad clamor of what is falsely 
called national honor, of insisting that jus- 
tice shall be done even at the cost of his 
own ambition or of his life. It is very 
easy to sneer at a man in the position of 
CASTELAR as @ sentimentalist and a “ rose- 
water’ statesman. But we doubt if any 
living statesman in Europe, with similar 
responsibilities, would have shown loftier 
independence or more practical sagacity. 
And if his Government should maintain it- 
self against the fierce hostility which such 
a step as this must arouse, it must be con- 
ceded that the republic ii Spain has a much 
fairer promise than in France. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. IL 

Tue intelligent classes of the English seem to 
have set themselves resolutely to the task of 
teaching and helping the people, and, what is of 
raore significance, the people have begun to help 
themselves, It was quite time. The picture 
which Mr. Kay and his associates in reform 
drew of the condition of the laboring classes of 
England twenty years ago ; of the ignorance and 
degradation of the manufacturing towns; of the 
dull and helpléss throng who formed the major- 
ity of the English agricultural laborers; of the 
immense hosts of untaught children, and the 
growing ger of the hopelessly depraved ; 
of poverty such as was known in no other land, 
and of depths of crime to which the Continental 
nations were and must ever remain strangers— 








has not yet in all its lineaments been softened. 
The agricultural laborers are still worse fed, 
clothed, and educated than those of Germany 
and America; their wages scarcely maintain 
their families, and are often wasted at the tavern. 
Their children grow up in fatal ignorance, while 
the children of the German laborer are taught 
by accomplished men all the proprieties of civil- 
{zed life. And it is to be feared that the new 
generation of the large cities is in scarcely better 
condition than that of the rural districts; that 
the philanthropic progress of the past twenty 
years has done little more than define the evils 
it was designed to cure, 

All England is just now discussing the ques- 
tion of education, and seems willing to repair the 
neglect of the past by unprecedented exertions. 
The newspapers and the political leaders are at 
last united upon the principle that the govern- 
ment must provide education for the people, and 
that education shall be compulsory upon all. I 
is probable, teo, that at its next meeting Parlia- 
ment will enforce its previous legislation, and 
that England will no longer consent to cultivate 
barbarism in its midst, or leave its most useful 
classes in hopeless degradation. The Education 
Act of 1870 seems to have failed to win popular 
favor. It has aroused a general clamor and re- 
crimination. Its compulsory provision is not yet 
effectively applied. The twenty-fifth section, 
now famous and odious to the ears of many En- 
glishmen, has given birth to a throng of Church 
and Roman Catholic schools that are often worth- 
less, and not seldom mischievous. Education 
languishes, while priests and politicians wrangle, 
and the people linger in barbarism because the 
conservatives deny them knowledge, It was not 
many years ago that they denied them food. 
The repeal of the Corn Laws was opposed by 
country squires and rural deans, as country cler- 
gymen and rural magnates now conspire to de- 
feat educational reform. But the people seem 
at last resolved to have free education, and to 
force Parliament to place England in as favor- 
able condition for mental progress as Germany 
and America. They will not permit the children 
of the farm-laborers to live in squalid ignorance 
while the children of Germany and Switzerland, 
although equally poor, are cleanly, modest, do- 
cile, and industrious. 

The parties to the great contest are arrayed 
against each other almost as follows: The ques- 
tion is now upon sectarian or non-sectarian edu- 
cation, between a system perfectly undenomina- 
tional, and one under the contral of the priest. 
Of the leading champions of the latter must be 
reckoned Mr. Giapstonr, whose Oxford train- 
ing and scholastic tastes lead him at times into 
strange delusions, and who can seldom see in the 
future a juventus mundi. Yet it is supposed 
that the Prime Minister will not continue to op- 
pose his own inclinations to the resolute demands 
of the people. Opposite in opinion to Mr. Giap- 
stone, though in the same liberal ministry, 
stands Mr. Bricut, the tried reformer of an 
earlier contest, who once won for the people free 
corn, and who now asks for them knowledge; 
and the fate of the existing ministry will proba- 
bly hang upon the concurrence or the disunion 
of these eminent men, who are marked by differ- 
ent degrees of courage, and stand on different 
rounds of the ladder of progress. On the same 
side with Mr. Bricut the Birmingham League 
issues its pamphlets and addresses, and the work- 
ing-men’s unions require the repeal of the twen- 
ty-fifth clause. There seems no doubt that those 
of the laboring class who think at all are anxious 
for a free and national system of instruction, are 
resolved that their children shall no longer re- 
main the scoff of foreigners and the reproach of 
England. But, on the other hand, a panic has 
run through the influential classes at the notion 
of free education. Pantheism and deism, moral 
and political corruption, are supposed to be the 
necessary consequence of teaching children ge- 
ography and mathematics ; and many sincere and 
excellent men share in the singular delusion. 
All the conservatives, all the rigid Churchmen, 
the landed proprietors and the Tories, join in the 
senseless clamor against unsectarian education, 
and require every school to be governed by its 
priest. Many use the plea because they hate 
and fear knowledge. Others seem incapable of 
seeing that education may be Christian though 
not sectarian ; that to teach cleanliness, honesty, 
and decency is laying the foundations of relig- 
ion; that knowledge is the source of purity, and 
ignorance the parent of every vice. ‘The contest 
rages with fresh bitterness; conservative jour- 
nals and statesmen sound the perils of church 
and state from the inquisitive school-master, and 
bishops and deans concert to prove the immoral- 
ity of free education ; and all conspire to disap- 
point the people in their zeal for knowledge. In 
the midst of the fray Archbishop Mannino joins 
with the conservatives in their war upon civiliza- 
tion, and relieves his dullest sermons by an un- 
wonted animation when he commands his peo- 
ple to vote for no school commissioner who is 
not a Roman Catholic or a foe of non-sectarian 
teaching. 

In the mean time the new zeal for education 
in England has accomplished much that is good. 
The London School Board during the last three 
years has almost relieved the great capital of the 
charge of being the worst educated of all Europe. 
Three years ago London left more than one-third 





of its children in total ignorance, and with re 
opportunity of education. There was no room 
for them in the school-houses. The wealthiest 
city of Christendom was more indifferent to edu- 
cation than the capitals of China and Japan. 
At least one hundred and fifty thousand of its 
children, according to the recent report of the 
London School Board, never entered a school, 
and in its close and crowded quarters were train- 
ed to vice and dedicated to sorrow. Even the 
existing schools were often wholly inefficient, and 
much of the education that was given scarcely 
merited the name, The School Board at once 
met the great mass of ignorance with singular 
energy. ‘They examined the wants of the peo- 
ple, established eighty-seven new schools, pur- 
chased excellent building sites, used all the mod- 
ern appliances of instruction. Within three years, 
at a moderate cost that might astonish an Amer- 
ican educator, they have drawn in an average at- 
tendance of sixty thousand children, and hope at 
last to provide every child in London with the op- 
portunities of education. The compulsory clause 
has been applied with success, and is already 
highly popular. A ‘Children’s Aid Gociety” in 
another form has been provided by the board, to 
teach the waifs of the street, homeless und father- 
less, some useful trade, or secure them a country 
home. Knowledge and discreet philanthropy 
are thus linked together. The commissioners 
avow the hope of making London the best-edu- 
cated city of Europe, if it has long been the 
worst, and seem resolved that the birth-place of 
Mitton and Spenser, the home of Bacon, 
Locke, and Mitt, shall no longer be overrun by 
a barbarous horde to which the names of its il- 
lustrious authors are as an empty sound. The 
success of the London School Board will prob- 
ably insure the spread of populaz instruction 
throughout all England. Nor is it unlikely that 
governments in every country will at last hold it 
their highest duty to become the school-masters 
of their people. 

Thus knowledge, flowing down from the Re- 
naissance period of European history, a faint and 
disordered stream, swelling from AsxLARD to 
Cuavucer, from Dayte to Gauitxo, from Pr- 
TRARCH to Newron—nurtured in its slow prog- 
ress by school-masters and poets, by Arab and 
Jew, by the industrial cities of Italy and the 
busy throngs of Bruges and Ghent—is spreading 
with a fresh inundation over the laboring masses 
of Europe. Its latest conquest is London, 

Eveens LawkEnce. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue Tammany Ring thieves are hotly pursued by 
the ministers justice. William M. , whose 
conviction was announced in our last number, was 
sentenced on the 22d ult, to twelve years’ imprison- 
ment and an aggregate fine of $12,750 18. Immediate- 
ly after the close of the Tweed case, James H, Inger- 
soll, one of the Court-house Commissioners, and John 
Dd. Farrington, an accomplice, were tried and convict- 
ed on charges of fo: an indorsement on a false 
recil was sentenced to 


arranged that the drawing of the lid would explode 
officer who recsived 


Statistics concerning imm!} on, the number of for- 
eigners who came here during the year ending June, 
188 was 459,803, of whom 275,792 were es and 
wy 11 females. This was an increase of 64,997 over 

e 


previous year. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


negotiations between the United States and 
concerning the seizure of the Virginiue were 
concluded on the 29th ult., when Secretary Fish and 
Admiral Polo signed a protocol, the terms of which 


are eyo z 

delivery to the United Siates of 
Virginius and all the surviving passengers 
a 


te to our flag on the 2th of December 
next, unless in the mean time Spain shall satisfy the 
United States that the American flag was improperly 

on that vewel; and further, that she bad no 
—_ to the American flag or American In 
this event the salute is to be sponiancously withdrawn, 
Spain is wapey © disclaim any intentional in- 

the the acts committed by Spain 


to 
against the Virginius. 
If it shall thus be shown that the Virgintus had 


Uni States will institute p: the 
and the surviving parties who have 
laws of the United States ; and Spain guarantees to in- 
stitute pam p nst any of her authorities whe 
may have vio’ either law or treaty stipulations, 
4. The matter of reclamations for damages is re- 
served for future consideration. 
The King of Bavaria has signed a decree repealing 
the Concordat with he pe 
Signor Mancini deliv an eloquent speech in the 
Ttalfan ¢ Chamber of ———? on the 24th ult., warmly 
supporting the principle of arbitra and praising 
United States and Engiand in the 
Alabama matter, After the address a resolution rec- 





mously adopted, 

Mo bone 2 - tebe Sole 

ows : ntertor, Duc de Broglie ; 

ter of Affairs, Duc Decazes; erent af Be 

nance, erre ; Miniater of 

pevre; Minister of War, General Du Barail; Minister 

of Ma ‘Hornoy ; Minteter of Public In- 

struction and Worship, M. ; Minister of Publia 

Works, M. De ; Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
bi has again been sentenced 
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RUSSIAN MONUMENT AT SEBASTOPOL.—[See Pace 1110.) 





























THE HON. NOAH DAVIS, JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY Bocarpus.—{Ser Pace 1110.) 
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JUDGE NOAH DAVIS. 
Tur admirable manner in which this distin- 
guished member of the bench presided over the 
trial of Wii1am M. Tweep is acknowledged 
on every hand, His judicial fairness and im- 
partiality under peculiarly trying cireumstances, 
and the clearness and precision of his rulings, 
mark his eminent qualifications for the bench, 
and justify the popular estimate of his character 
expressed in the election of 1872. 
Judge Davis, of whom we give a portrait on 
page 1108, was born at Haverhill, New Hamp- 
shire, September- 10, 1818. In 1825 he removed 


with bis parents to Albion, Orleans County, in 
Western New York, and commenced his educa- 
tion in the common district school of that vil- 


lage, afterward spending two academical terms 
at the Lima Seminary. He read law at Lewis- 
ton and at Black Rock, New York, was admit- 
ted to practice in the Sepreme Court in the fall 
of 1841, and practiced at Gaines, Orleans County, 
and for a short time at Buffalo. In February, 
1844, he formed a partnership with the Hon. 
SaxProrp E. Caurcn, now Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals, and practiced law with him at 
Albion fot about fourteen years. 

In April, 1857, he was appointed by Governor 
Kiyo Justice of the Supreme Court for the 
Eighth District of this State, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the Hon. James 
Mcuuetr, and took his seat on the bench in 
May of the same year. In the fall of that year 
he was nominated and elected for the full term, 
and on its expiration he was re-elected for a 
second term. In the fail of 1864 Judge Davis 
was elected to Congress from fhe Rochester dis- 
trict, and resigned his seat on the bench. 

On the Ist of January, 1869, Judge Davis 
formed a partnership with the Hon. Henry E. 
Davies and others in the practice of law in this 
city. He again entered Congress, taking his 
seat on the 4th of March of the same year, and 
was a member until July, 1870, when he was’ 
appointed by President Grant to the office of 
United States Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, the duties. of which office he 
continued to discharge with signal ability till 
January, 1873, when he resigned to take his seat 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of this dis- 
trict, to which he was elected in the fall of 1872. 





RUSSIAN MONUMENT AT 
SEBASTOPOL, 


Tue huge pyramid of which we give an illus- 
tration on page 1108 siands in the Russian cem- 
etery of Sebastopol, a memorial to the 100,000 
troops who fell in the defense of that city during 
the Crimean war. Outside are inscribed the 
honored names of thousands, for the repose of 
whose souls prayers are offered up in the interior, 
which is fitted up as a chapel. Over the en- 
trance to the monument, which is 105 feet high, 
is a painting, in the true Greek Church style, of 
the Last Judgment. 











SHELTER FOR THE HOMELESS. 


Our illustration on page 1109 will give the 
readers of Harper's Weekly a very graphic idea 
of the scenes that daring the inclement months 
of the year occur every night in the police station- 
houses of New York. In summer homeless men, 
women, and children sleep any where in the open 
air—in the parks, along the docks, and in door- 
ways—whererer they happen to be when night 
comes. Butin winter they seek the shelter of the 
station-honses, where at least there is warmth and 
adry bench. Hard as the bed may be, it is better 
than freezing to death in the street. ‘The com- 
pany may not be select, but it is at least quiet 
and orderly, as on the least sign of disturbance 
the offender is marched off to a cell. Many a 
poor mother with her child, who has walked the 
snowy, windy streets all day in the vain search 
for work or alms, seeks refuge here at night, 
and most pathetic scenes may often be witnessed 
around the friendly stove, where the poor wretch- 
ed creatures crowd to warm and dry themselves. 
Better a thousand times than the most eloquent 





sermon on charity is a visit to one of these sta- 
tion-houses on a blustering winter's night. 
PERSONAL. 


Azarntan ©, Frage, who died in this city on 
the 24th of November at the age of eighty-three, 
was one of the remarkable men of the time. 
He was one of the famous Albany “‘ Regency” 
that in former days ruled the Democratic party 
with imperial will, and one of the ablest of 
them. Associated with him were Martin Van 
Burex, Wiuuram L. Marcy, Sas Wricut, 
Epwin Croswe.t, and a few others, who kept 
the Democratic party so long in the ascendency, 
until finally it was overcome through the per- 
sistence, the astuteness, and sagacity of Taur- 
Low Weep and the men who ac with him 
and under his inspiration and guidance. He 
wagea man of robust intellect, very courageous, 
strong in his political opinions and attachments, 
and whose personal character was beyond re- 
proach. 

' —Tbe Hon. Jous M. Francts, late minister 
of the United States in Greece, has returned to 
the editorial control of his paper, the Tro 
Times. His public service has been, what all 
who knew him knew that it would be, most ef- 
ficient and intelligent, aud he does not end it, but 
changes its form only, ty Hae mic or oy chair— 
an event which will be gladly hailed by all who 
wish to see the best policy of the Republican 
party ably and honorably sustained. rv. FRan- 
cis is succeeded at Athens by Mr. J. MERIDETH 
Read, Jun., late consul-general at Paris—an 
accomplished gentleman, who, with Mr. Gzorez 
H. Boxer at Constantinople, most worthily rep- 
resents the American character as well as gov- 
ernment in the East. 

—The metal weddings—tin, silver, and gold- 





en—what pleasant reunions they to be sure! 
The most recent emo teh bap e0mno-mater one 


presen 
wife seventy-five. The exceptional 
this pleasant oceasion was that the 
Mr. James RarmonD, aged seventy-seven, and 
the bride-maid, Mrs. Ricuarp M. DY, — 
seventy-four, were present, as were all the chil- 
dren of Mr, and Mrs. Hustsgp, viz., Miss Saran 
R. Hustep, forty-nine ; Mrs. Canouine A. 
EaG.eston, forty-five; Mr. Cuaries B. Hus- 
TED, forty-three; James W. HusTep, 
forty; and Mrs. Anna M. Cox, thirty-two. Gen- 
eral James W. Husrep has for npr) | mew been 
a prominent man in the politics of Westchester 
County, and for six i past has represented 
Lew upper district of that county in the State 
slature. 

—The following ep was made when Dr. 
GOopENOUGH, eS Carlisle, was one day 
appointed to preach before the House of Peers: 


“Tis well that Gooprnoven 
Before the should preach ; 
= sure enough ag seed bad enough 
e 


—Dr. DéLiGeR, on the occasion of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his poeeeerehin. was pre- 
sented » the Emperor of Germany with the or- 
der of the Red Eagle of the second class, with 
the star. Report does not state its effect upon 
the doctor. 

—Of the Hon. Lyman Tremarn, whose fame 
as a lawyer has been greatly enhanced by his 
success in the Stokes and ED cases, the Al- 
bany Jowrnal says that ‘‘soon after the prosecu- 
tions against the Ring were commenced he was 
solicited to become counsel for Tween, and a 
large retainer was offered him, but that, although 
he — pon pay yoo —_* — — 
people, an no knowledge that he wou 
so retained, he declined to accept the retainer, 
or te have any thing to do with the defense of 
the Ring robbers.” 

—Count Von MoLTKe, tho seventy-four, 
is in perfect health and r. He has issued a 
touching order to the general staff, announci 
the death from cholera of their comrade Col- 
onel Von Srpow, the head of the hical 
section, whose name has long stood high in the 
scientific world. 

—The Oberlin name Times is glad to recount 
how the Rev. Newman Hat, while visitin: 
President Farrcai.p, of Oberlin College, set h 
boots out to be blacked, and how the presiden 
not having a shiner-up, \ en -e off his coat an 
shined them up himself. It would have been 
the simple and fair return if Mr. Hau had of- 
fered his host a clean shave and a shampoo. 
The sequel has not yet leaked out. 

—There was a polite yet mildly spiteful little 
conversation recently at Exeter, England, at a 
luncheon in connection with the re-opening of 
Winkleigh Church, at which Earl Portsmouth 

resid The earl pro as a toast, ‘The 

ishop, and Clergy of all Denominations,” and 
called on Archdeacon WooLcomBE to respond 
which his reverence flatly refused to do, an 
protested against other denominations than that 
of the Church of England being included in the 
toast. In marked contrast with the archdeacon’s 
protest was the speech of the Attorney-General 
at the dinner in connection with the Ottery St. 
Mary plowing match on the same a. Sir 
Joun COLERIDGE, in proposing ‘“‘The Bishop 
and Clergy,’’ said it was a source of great satis- 
faction to him to couple with the =e the 
ministers of religion generally. We lived in an 
age, he said, in which it was important to make 
the most of our agreements and the least of our 
differences in these matters. There were plenty 
of persons to sow discord and make dissensions 
between them. On occasions of this kind, there- 
fore, they should thankfully recollect that if 
there were any differences—and in a free coun- 
try there always must be on every matter of free 
thought very wide differences—at least there 
were a = many matters upon which men 
(whose hearts were in the — place) could 
heartily and sincerely agree, and upon which the 
proudest archbishop in the land and the hum- 
blest minister of religion, of whatever denomi- 
nation, if they were in earnest in their calling, 
ape be as one in a work. B 

—The highest awa ven to portrait g- 
—? at the oe a - thes mel 
al for “good taste with mention of progress. 
of which only two were accorded, one to Mr. w. 
Kurtz, of this city, and one to the firm of Lozs- 
cuer & Pertscu, of Berlin, Prussia. It was, we 
learn, at first designed to award two medals 
to Mr. Kurtz—that for taste and that for 
progress ; but it was decided by the chief direct- 

or, Baron Von ScHWARTzZ, that an exhibitor 
could receive but one medal for one subject, 
and therefore to the medal for good taste was 
added mention of progress. As the next high- 
est award in this department the jury accorded 
the medal of progress to fifty-three exhibitors, of 
whom four were Americans. The medal of merit 
for portrait photography, the third in rank, was 
awarded to one hundred and forty exhibitors, 
among whom was Mr. Howk t, of this city. 

—There seems to be no doubt but that Vice- 
President WILson has ey regained his 
health, for the Boston Traveller said, a few days 
ago, that he “dined at Young’s Hotel, looking 
well, and enjoyed his fish dinner with a zest 
worthy of a well man. He considers himself a 
well'man, and is ready for duty as presiding of- 
ficer of the Senate.” 

—Lord Hoveuron, in a late address to the 
British Association, spoke of the venerable Har- 
RIET MARTINEAU as “ one who, from a sick-bed 
of twenty years, still looks out at the world of 
action with a mind interested in all that affects 
the well- of humanity.”’ 

—Joun P. HaLe was not more popular and 
successful du his political career in New 
po ire than ae eaeones in adage life. 

w vy, hu- 

manity, all combined to make hie. popular in 
no promoted his su cess in 

usually count for so little. 


tati 
him its greatest debt. 





on which the 
—Mr. the banker, 
whose name is a ar one it York in 
mio gane 8 eine SN Ye who 





‘erence, 
—In Lippon’s Words of Human Wisdom, a 

book of overhe, " ——s & fore igh Sh 

a a) - 
* oh jourual cage thas 


man. An ys 

debted to Lord Russe. for the remark that a 
proverb is “the wisdom of many and the wit of 
one.’ 


50 at Charleston, to be known as the Cal- 
houn Monumental Home. 

the Bui — operatic mm ~ LL ed 

e European magna: ve form 

a combination by which vocal celebrities must 
content themselves to sing at lower figures, else 
their notes will not pass into m circula- 
tion. a ne a oo ra- 
houses of St. Pet 


be su 3 

—The Chief Justices of the United States were 
each of them at the date of his appointment 
in the full flash of manhood. Joun Jay was 
only forty-four, and held the office seven years ; 
JoHuN RUTLEDGE was sixty-one, and held office 
one year; OLIVER ORTH was forty-four, 
and remained on the bench four years; JOHN 
pepe ena was ~—. —— the — 

rty-four years; ER ANEY was fifty- 
sion oul presided for —e. ears; SAL- 
mon P. CHase was fifty-six, and held office nine 
years. Jay, MarsHALL, and Taney lived to be 
RutiepGe died at sixty-one, 
E.iswortH at fifty-five, Cuase at sixty-five. 
Senator ConkKLING, whose name is now oftenest 
mentioned in connection with the office, is forty- 
five years of age, and has quite as much reputa- 
tion as a lawyer as either of the Chief Justices 
at the od of their we and is prob- 
ably a better s er any of them were at 
any period ef their careers. 

_ DuNDONALD, an English admiral, who 
was employed by Brazil in various naval affairs 
in which he was successful, made a claim against 
the Brazilian government for $200,000, which 
has —_ been awarded to him by the American 
and A grey = at ee. — earl = 
in 1 so the cas = son, the presen 
earl, and they say he is particularly glad to get it. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir is well known that the velocity with which 
a@ wave moves over the surface of the ocean is, 
in general, dependent upon the depth of the 
water at the place over which it is passing at 
the moment. This principle enabled Professor 
Bacue, in 1854, and more recently Professor 
Hixearp, of the United States Coast Survey, to 
determine with approximate accuracy the aver- 

depth of the Pacific Ocean in certain re- 

ions. 

. The earthquake which destroyed the town of 
Simoda, in Japan, in 1854 was accompanied by an 


immense sea-wave, which, sweepi over 

region, was recorded on the self- ing tide- 
gauges at San Francisco and San . This 
wave occupied about nine hours in c the 
Pacific Ocean from west to east; and r 


Bacue deduced the mean depth of the water as 
anaes between twelve and fifteen thousand 
eet. 

The great earthquake of Arica, Peru, which 
occurred on the 13th of A 1868, has been 
recently employed by Mr. HiLGarp to make a 
similar series of calculations. This great sea- 
wave occupied eleven hours in passing from 
Arica to San Diego, and twenty-three hours 
from Arica to Sydney, Australia. Records were 
also made at ten other points, among which was 
Kodiak, Alaska. Twelve determinations of the 
ave depth of the Pacific Ocean are thus de- 
d by Mr. Hixearp, which vary between six 
thousand and eighteen thousand feet, pooseting 
to the phical positions of the stations a 
which wave was observed. Mr. Hinearp 
states that the superior depth of the Pacific 
Ocean in its eastern equatorial which there 
was otherwise good ground for believing, is 
made manifest, and that the depth in the north- 
ern part also see:ns to be less than elsewhere. 
It has been pro to make use of the tide- 
gauge along the shores of the Mediterranean as 
a recorder of earthquakes, and as a means of 
aM perfecting our knowledge as to the depth 
rs) sea. 


oe wen theses pet Someten 
of com e groups of meteoroids, with 
which certain comets are intimately associated, 
have received somewhat further elucidation from 
arecent communication of Professor KinKwoop. 
Two theories have been broached which respect- 
ively require that the different bodies moving 
together in the orbit of Breia’s comet have en- 
tered the system either as a mass, 
subsequently broken up into portions, von as a 


group of cometary bodies. The latter - 
is kan bam e@rncated b pe 
duces the follo facts in its ; 
iL tthere is potting iaprovabe su 





2. It is im that, had inall 
enn ‘waites, tae aint baa hema aval 
— it. Ss highiy peotenh that the comet of 1818 

le 
is tmately related to that of Busta, and that 
that of 1772 belongs to the same group, if, in- 





deed, it be not identical with that of 1818, whence 
it would follow that the Bieta aren of comets 
to from each o before 


the 1845, when the first actual observation 
separation was made. 

4 aioe Serene a the comet whtes Gnear- 
a 


another member of the same family. 

5. If we trace back the position of Breia’s com- 
et and the planet Jupiter we shall find that they 
were in the vicinity of each other in September, 
1734 This is the most recent date previous to 
1772 at which they could have been in close prox- 
imity, and Krrkwoop considers it probable that 
the members of this cometary cluster were at 
that time thrown into their present elliptical or- 
bit, and that since then the various members 
of the pup. by collisions with each other, and 
as meteoric streams, have become 
= ly separated. By ass this as the 

ite at which Bre.a’s comet entered the solar 
system, KirKwoop explains the fact that the 
meteors which have been five times observed 
since 1798 are not recorded to have been ob- 
served ious to that date, whereas other sys- 
tems of meteors connected with other cometary 
groups may be traced back many centuries. 


Gervais reports that among some collections 
made in the Argentine Republic by M. Seeurn 
there are some human bones in association with 
the bones of extinct mammalia. He promises 
soon to give a detailed account of them. 








The citizens of Florence have set a worthy ex- 
ample to the world in having recently erected a 
durable memento of the immortal GaLmzo. 
GALILEO stands out pre-eminently as one of the 
fathers of experimental philosophy. He did not 
create it, but he introduced a taste for it and en- 
larged it, and he in an unusual degree 
the true spirit of philosophical _—_ , the ar- 
dent love of research, oe all prog- 
ress is made in knowl] Tuscan memo- 
rial to GaLILz0 is entirely the work of Tuscan 
and is said to have been constructed at a cost o' 
nearly $200,000. It is erected in Florence, and 
consists simply of a vestibule, from which opens 
a small rectangular hall with a semicircular trib- 
une, in which is the statue of GALILEO 
by Costo.i. The interior of the hall is entirely 
lined with white marble, and with frescoes in 
pa ay taste. The Bago 3 = ane ty 
with frescoes, represen’ , among other t 
LEONARDO DA VINCI in the oem of the Duke 
of Milan, and also VoLTA ex: ing his inven- 
tions to the members-of the French Institute, in 
the presence of NAPOLEON and La Granoe. In 
the hall is a fresco represen GaLtIzo lectur- 

in Pisa, which is spoken of as a striking and 
well-conceived painting, the whole conception 
being noble and spirited. There is also a tn) 
representing a meeting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. In tribune, immediately around the 
statue of GALILEO, three frescoes represent three 
notable events of his life. In the first he is seen 
intently watching the swinging of a lamp in the 
eathedral of Pisa; in the second we see him in 
the act of presenting his telescope to the Vene- 
tian Senate; in the third he recon as an old 
man in his house at Arcetri, dictating the 
metrical demonstration of the laws of 
bodies to his disciples. On the arch above the 
statue, on a blue ground, are very effectively 
represented the astronomical discoveries of GaL- 
1L£0, while on the pillars of the arch bass-reliefs 
represent his terrestrial discoveries. Beneath 
the frescoes and around the statue are niches ~ 
containing some of GaLILzo’s instruments. Im- 
mediately around the statue are the busts of his 
most celebrated followers. There are also in the 


perhaps the only scientific sanctuary that exists. 


Dr. Bex still continues his efforts to secure 
a fund for determining the ition of the true 
Mount Sinal, which he thinks is not any where 
within the peninsula between the gulfs of Suez 
and but in the Arabian Desert, east of _ 
the head of the latter guif.. The whole amount 
needed for the purpose is £500 sterling, and a 
considerable portion of this has been already 
contributed, or promised on condition of the 
completion of the whole. 








We can form very little idea in our temperate 
latitude of the amount of rain which falls in 
various tropical regions of the world, and es- 

ly on the Isthmus of Panama. Accordin 

a recent article in the Panama Star and 
the amount of rain-fall.in 1871 was about 100 
pane -_ 1872 it syne. vw enous 
quantity inches, or something over four- 
teen feet! The most rainy month on the isth- 
mas is October, and the least is April. In the 
mountainous portion of Central America, dur- 
ing the month of October, the day dawns clear 
over the sea, but is cloudy along tops of the 
distant Cordilleras, the wind blowing fresh from 
the southwest; but at mid-day the mountains 
are covered with clouds, and a pouring rain be- 
gins to be na ay from them at2p.m. The 
waters delu plains, and extend to the sea- 
coast in a flood. The thermometer generall 
falls during the rain from 84° to 80°, or to 79° F. 
It is asserted that the rains were formerly much 
heavier even than now, so much so, indeed, that 
for the month of October the people laid in pro- 
visions and fire-wood for two weeks. It has 
been noticed, on parts of the isthmus, that the 
change from the wet to the dry season, and vice 
= is apt to be attended by slight earthquake 

oc 


The fifth part of the illustrated work on Lepi- 
doptera, domestic and foreign, by Mr. HERMAN 
Srrecker, of Reading, Pen has made 
its appearance, and, 

pu 


the work is in quarto, and each num- 

ber contains a single plate, crowded as full as 

a See. In the present part the 

ustrations relate entirely to the genus Cato- 

eala, of which one supposed new species is pre- 
ted under name of C. perplexa, from 


sen the the 
— of Brooklyn. 

r. merits p commenda- 
tion from the fact that Bin sont is prepared 
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exclusively by his own hand, the illustrations 
being drawn on stone, printed, and colored by 
himself—and, if we mistake not, the type of the 
text is set up by him likewise—all done in the 
intervals of his y as amechanic. The 
expense of the work—fifty cents per number— 
is such a mere trifle that we trust he will be 
encouraged by a sufficient subscription list to 
continue it to completion, increasing the num- 
ber of plates, as he promises to do, without an 

change in the price, should he receive the desired 


patronage. 


Mr. Wri114Mm H. DAuy has nearly completed 
his investigations into the hydrography and 
physical condition of the Aleutian Islands, a 
work intrusted to him by the Coast Survey 
and returned to San Francisco on the 8th o' 
November. During the present season he has 
been to the extreme western point of the Aleu- 
tian range, and, to gt oe surprise, found there 
scarcely a trace of Asiatic conditions; but, on 
the contrary, the difference from the eastern 
portion manifested itself rather in the meagre- 
ness of the fauna, and the assumption of a more 
arctic and even continental type, in proportion 
to the distance westward from Oonalaska. 

The collections made by Mr. Da.u relate to 
all departments of natural history, and will be 
of the utmost importance in determining the 
distribution of species, and the influences of 

hysical conditions. e found that marine 
nvertebrates disappeared, to a great extent, be- 
low 100 to 120 fathoms, leaving nothing but small 
lobigerina mud. The tangles brought up noth- 
ng, though tried at the depth of 1100 fathoms. 
No fossils of any kind were found, excepting 





lignite. 
A good many ethnological specimens were 
obtained by Mr. DALL, especially from the Amak- 


nak cave previously visited by him, and which 
he cleared out entirely this season. He discov- 
tred two strata below those investigated last 
year, and the crania found in the lowest he be- 
lieves to be the most ancient by far ever col- 
lected on the American coast. They appear to 
be vas Esquimaux in their general charac- 
ter. The principal labor of Mr. DaLu’s expedi- 
tion was, of course, in the direction of hydrog- 
taphy, although a great deal of astronomical and 
magnetic work was gone through with, yielding 
tesults of very great value. 

Mr. Dau expects to remain in San Francisco 
during the winter, and to complete his explora- 
tions next year. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Brsaor Cummins bas announced the intended 
formation of an Episcopal Church on the basis 
of the Prayer-Book of 1785, “‘set forth by the 
General Convention of that year, under the spe- 
cial guidance’’ of Bishop Wars, the first bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try. The chief features of this prayer-book are 
these: 


“1, The word ‘priest’ does not appear in the boo! 
and wed dogg countenance whatever to the errors o! 


lo 
“9. The baptismal offices, the confirmation offi 
the catechism, and the order for the administration 
the Lord’s Supper, contain no sanction of the errors 
of baptismal regeneration, the presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the elements of the Com- 
munion, and of a sacrifice offered by a priest in that 
sacred feast. These are the main features that render 
the Prayer-Book of 1785 a teorengey Scriptural lit- 
urgy, such as all evangelical Chr # who desire li- 
t worship can use with a good conscience.” 
The bishop states that “the purpose of the 
meeting is to organize, and not to discuss the 
expediency of o — An edition of the 
Prayer-Book of 1 will appear in the course 
of the present month. A card of disapproval 
from clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia has also appeared. 





Mr. Beecuer and his congregation have de- 
clined to accept the proposition of the Church 
of the Pilgrims and the Clinton Avenue Con- 

tional Church for a Conference upon the 
method of administering discipline avowed and 
practiced by Plymouth Church. In a long and 
earnest address, at a church meeting on the even- 
ing of November 26, Mr. Beecuer declared his 
society wholly independent of all others, and 
therefore unwilling to have its acts reviewed by 
other societies. The invitation to the Confer- 
ence was rejected by a nearly unanimous vote 
of the members present. 


Archbishop Picon, of Cuba, has written an 
exulting letter to the Spanish general com- 
manding at Santiago on the conversion to the 
Catholic faith of twenty of the prisoners cap- 
tured in the The letter closes with 
this : “We have the honor to add the 
list of the offenders who, belonging to their sect, 
in the last moments of their lives embraced for- 
ever the Catholic religion, so that, if your Excel- 
lency should deem it proper, it may be given 
publicity with your sanction, to the satisfaction 
and joy of eS eee ee neem There is 
not in the whole letter a single express- 
ive of a sense of the fnhumenits of the horrible 
butchery of these men. The Spanish Catholic 
mind is certainly peculiar. 


Much interest has been excited by an article 
in the Insurance Monitor for November on the 
mortality of foreign missionaries.. Its conclu- 
ay — la —_— the — ead Jay Amer- 
ican rom its organ on A 
and comprise the ence of one eeesend 
missionaries, It is claimed that the statistics 
show a wide difference between the expected 
and actual death rate of missionaries. In West- 
ern Africa the death rate has been seven times 
greater than was ex ; in Persia four times 
greater; in India and Southern China three times 
ter; in the Sandwich Islands and South 
frica the death rate has been Jess than was an- 








jonaries are, as a class, short-lived. 
months since it was proved from the statistics 
of Baptist missions that their missionaries in 
Burmah had been aay, were ay! exempt from 
ee death. The Christian Instructor states 
hat the history of the missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church “does not show any thing 
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like so great a degree of mortality in the foreign 
work, or any such difference in the prospect of 
long life between the home and the foreign field 
or = thing like the probability here given o 
early failure of health and life to the female mis- 
sionary abroad. The missions of the Church 
have been suceessively in the West Indies, Syria, 
India, Egypt, and China. Since the first mis- 
sion was projected, in 1 when Rev. Joseran 
Banks was appointed, and shortly afterward 

to organ‘ze a mission on the island 
of Trinidad, the whole number of missionaries 
sent out to different fields has been sixty-five, 
viz., twenty-nine males and thirty-six females. 
Of the whole number of male missionaries only 
four have died. Of the whole number of female 
missionaries only six have died.” 

It would not be difficult to collect and collate 
the vital statistics of all the societies engaged in 
suppo Christian missions. The exact facts 
are worth knowing. 





Dr. Wiiu1am Apams, after a pastorate of for- 
ty years, retires from the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church to take the chair of Sacred 
Rhetoric in the Union Theological Seminary of 
this city. His suavity, sense, and scbolar- 
ship have made him oné of the men of mark in 
the religious circles of New York. His impor- 
tant connection with the Evangelical Alliance 
is fresh in the recollection of all; he sustained 
an equally important connection with the re- 
union of the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church. The chair in the seminary to which he 
goes is one for which his elegant culture admi- 
rably fits him. He will himself be one of the 
best examples of the lessons he inculcates. 





In the recent preliminary elections for the 
Prussian Landtag the liberals have gained de- 
cided victories over the ultramontanes, The 
issue, ‘* Pope or King,” was distinctly made up. 
Even such cities as Cologne, Paderborn, and 
Fulda elected liberals. The effect of the election 
will be to strengthen the government in its pro- 


ceedings against the Papacy. 


A writer in the Contemporary Review claims 
that the English bishops in their s hes in 
Convocation upon the practice of confession dis- 
tinetly recognized and commended it, if prac- 
ticed under certain limitations. The limitations 
are thus classified by the writer: 


If it be not “ 





“ 
sion as is, in fac’ 
er.” —{ A 

If it be not “ habitual” confession in the sense of, or 
- “ equi t to, confession. —( Bis: 

If it be ot uoad ae 8 © dram,” but only as a “ medi- 

one who sets “ himeelf 

sony Bly.) thout any authority but 


al responsibility,” and oo gk eg dt gpm 
” ‘@ man’s con- 

science] cE haste of others (thakep of London.) 
Or, on the other hand— 


If it be merely the “‘ free intercourse between a cler- 
and his penitent parishioners.” —({ Archbishop of 


1e “ exceptional case of a burdened and un- 
pa ge A 
If it be “‘ occasional, under circumstances of neces- 


Eivown parish." <{Dushop of Petertoreugh) 
own ee, 

= bE eld occasional.”—({Bishop of 
If it be the furnishing of “earnest and awakened 
persons of a means of assistance which they require.” 
{Pit eappties 2° want which fe not fully met in the 
Church of "(Bishop of St. A ) 


These quotations may overstrain the langu 
of the bishops, who were sup , on the whole, 
to have condemned the petition of the 483 cler- 
gymen. 


Scholars will be interested in the fate of the 
great libraries of the Roman convents, whose 
re yy has been recently confiscated by the 

n government. ‘Two convents, that of 
the Dominicans at 8. Maria sopra Minerva and 
that of the Augustines at 8. Agostino, have li- 
braries of from 180,000 to 200,000 volumes, and 
several thousands of manuscripts. The Col- 
legio Romano comprises 50,000, and the library 
of the Oratorians, which has already been made 
accessible to the public, about as many volumes. 
Forty-four more convent libraries in the town 
possess together 175,000 printed works and 900 
manuscripts; thirty-seven in the province have 

000 printed works and 280 manuscripts.’’ 

hese collections ought to be placed where 
they will be accessible to scholars of every na- 
tion and creed. Claims have, however, n 
set up which may prevent some of the libraries 
from becoming public property. 


The debate over the church on Ward’s Island 
which was some time since taken by the Roman 
Catholics has been closed, by the 
recent Tye the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion of a 


« The church erected 








ent at 4 Island for the holding of such service 
to the worshipers than is at present allotted them upon 

Commissioner STEPHENSON stated e board 
that on December 8, 1872, the church building 
was appropriated by the Catholic with- 


ga rebuke of such a high 


Lieutenant Sreever, of the American Explor- 
ition to Palestine, has returned to the 











map is now possible. Inscriptions have been 
found and casts taken, and some ruins have also 
been visited. Moab has been hitherto very 
imperfectly known; the field is one of the 
most promising of all now visited by Oriental 
travelers. 





The American Protestant Episcopal Church is 
represented on the continent of ouee by six 
organizations—at Paris, Rome, Florence, Dres- 
den, Nice, and Geveva. The two latter are of 
recent origin. At Paris and Rome substuntial 
edifices have been erected ; that at Rome, a hand- 
some structure in the Lombard-Gothic style, 
and capable of mane 700 persons, is nearly 
ready for occupancy. It is in contemplation to 
plant churches at other points on the Continent, 
and with a view to this the Bishop of Pennsy!l- 
vania was appotzted by the General Convention 
of 1871 to visit Europe, and authorized to begin 
new enterprises. 


A letter to the Cologne Gazette gives an ac- 
count of the p of the Liberal Catholic 
movement thus far in Switzerland: ‘‘ The can- 
tons most submissive to the Vatican are Uri, 
Schw and Unterwalden, and next to them 
Zug, ribourg, and Valais, the six which, in 1847, 
under the leadership of Lucerne, formed the 
Sonderbund, and fought hard for the Jesuits. 
In these cantons, indeed, there are opposin 
elements, but they are not sufficiently powerfu 
to be of much avail. In the districts nearest 
Italy—as the Ticino and the southern part of 
the Grisons—the population are indifferent or 
apathetic, and can neither be counted upon as 
friends nor opponents of the Vatican. The Lib- 
eral Catholics are very active in Zurich and 
Basle, where Old Catholic communities have 
been formed, and more recently St. Gall has en- 
tered the arena, the majority of its population 
supporting the government of the canton in the 
war against Rome. This is counted a great ad- 
vantage to the Old Catholic cause, as this can- 
ton is the centre of East Swiss Catholicism. 
The most important steps taken in the struggle 
are of course those adopted in Berne and Gene- 
va, of which 80 much has been heard.” 

From Geneva Father HyactntHe has written 
a letter to Bishop MERMILLOD, in which he pro- 

that the Old and the Vatican Catholics 
shall at least refrain from waging a bitter war 
against each other. To this the bishop replies 
that he can not and will not compromise the 
truth. 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wovter caught many people unawares—particularly 
in New England and in certain Western sections of the 
country. We had always thought the season began 
the first of December, but it came in good earnest the 
middle of November in Maine, where we chanced to 
be, and more than a solid foot of snow surrounded us 
in our temporary retreat. The frosty air had beto- 
kened its coming, and we hastened our departure ; 
but on November 19 we drove slowly to the dépét 
through unbroken roads, One could scarcely believe 
it was yet fall, while the horses, jingling their musical 
bells, plodded through the deep drifts; and we drew 
our wraps closer as we thought of the five months of 
winter in prospect for the residents of the pretty vil- 
lage of F——. Assured there would be no special de- 
lay on account of the snow, we took the cars for a long 
day’s ride to Boston. Snow-plows were in requisition, 
but we had not traveled twenty miles when a sudden 
stopping of the cars heralded some disaster. Nothing 
worse than the baggage car off the track, and the pros- 
pect of an hour's delay in the midst of a vast expanse 
of snow, which was not inspiriting. Shovels and crow- 
bars were in demand, and willing hands wieided them. 
In forty minutes came the welcome cry, “ All right !"— 
and all right it continued till Boston's brick walls ap- 
peared in view. The “Hub” did not have much to 
boast of in the way of snow-drifts or sleigh-belle, 
though the air was bleak enough to satisfy a polar 
bear. On reaching New York there was little to mark 
the coming of winter, although rumors of frozen canals 
were agitating the public mind. Cool and crisp, yet 
only pleasantly bracing, is the air; but winter cometh 
anon. Christmas will bring its snow-~drifts and barri- 
caded streets; its “slush” or ice, its possible sleigh- 
rides and its probable skating—all which the young 
folks wil] endure with great equanimity. 


A list of the iron-clad fleets of the European powers 
has been recently published abroad, and is believed to 
be reliable. From this it appears that of nine principal 





teries, with 102 guns. Russia has for service on the 
high seas nineteen iron-clads, with 154 guns, and in 


her coast fleet thirteen iron-clads, with 94guns. France. 


has a sea fleet of twenty-eight iron-clads, with 816 
guns, and a coast fleet of thirty-six iron-clads, batter- 
ies, and rams, with 2968 guns. Germany has a sea fleet 
of nine iron-clads (some of them not yet completed), 
with 103 guns, and a coast fleet of two iron-clads, with 
T guns. Austria has a sea fleet of eleven iron-clada, 
with 182 guns. Italy has a sea fleet of fifteen iron- 
clads, with 168 guns, Turkey has fifteen iron-clads, 
with 116 guns. The Netherlands have twenty-two ar- 
mored vessels, with 114 guns. 

The only iron-clad attached to the Spanish Cuban 
fleet is the Arapiles, which at the time of this writing 
is in dock under repairs at the navy-yard in Brooklyn. 
Of course this war vessel has attracted a great deal of 
attention recently from visitors to the navy-yard, al- 


ted to go on board of her. The 
Cuban waters, was repaired in the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard not long ago, and returned to Spain. The flectest 
Spanish vessel now in Cuban waters is said to be the 
Tornado, 


When a person convicted of misdemeanors is by law 
to be sent to the county jail of the city and 
county of New York, such sentence is to be carried out 
at the penitentiary on Blackwell's Island. Ludlow 
Street Jail is a place of detention for persons arrested 





After 
sentence prisoners lodged in the Tombs, with the ex- 





ception of murderers awaiting execution, are required 
to be taken as speedily as possible to the prison to 
which they are sentenced, There are other places of 
confinement in the city, as the House of Detention for 
witnesses who can not give bail for appearance when 
called ; the prisons attached to the police courts, where 
prisoners are held while their causes are pending; and 
station-houses for the confinement of prisoners over- 
night for trial or examination in the morning. This 
matter of prisons was not fully understood by the 
friends of Mr. Tweed at the time of his sentence. 


The moderate weather which came during the last 
week in November greatly diminished the disaster 
which before seemed mminent from the unexpected 
and early closing of the Erie Canal. A heavy snow- 
storm about November 18, followed by very cold 
weather, completely closed the canal, and a great 
number of boats, laden with grain, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles, were frozen up. It is said that nearly 5,000,000 
bushels of grain were thus stopped in their progress 
to market. But warm rains following within the suo- 
ceeding week made a fair prospect of all the boats be~ 
ing released and reaching thetr destination. | 


A woman, one Mrs. Sheely, was among the bidders 
for a contract to grade five streets in St. Louis. She 
was not without some experience in the business, 
having, as administratrix of her husband's estate, com- 
pleted an extensive piece of grading for which he was 
contractor, 








English railways seem to be as bad as those in the 
United States. The Pall Mall Budget commences an 
article on “ Railway Disasters in October” with the 
following outburst : F) 


“The season for killing, crnshing, emothering, scald- 
ing, mutilating, and severely shakhog unhappy touriste 
is now nearly closed, and the business men and travel- 
ers who will be compelled this month to travel through 
denee f on wet and slippery rails, in trains unpro- 
videa with fog-signals or sufficient and continuous 
brake-power, will take the place of the tourisis. ‘ 
has not been, it is true, during October such grievous 
loss of lite, por have so many severe personal injuries 
sustained, but there has been no diminution in 
the number of collisions, break-<downs, and other dis- 
asters from negligence in respect of bad and defective 
signaling, rotten material, want of punctuality, insuf- 
ficient brake-power, etc. There have been about thir- 
ty-six disasters in October, which are so far notewore 
thy that they just escaped being terribly fatal.” " 





In England at each railroad station a box somewhat 
like a letter-box is fastened up, ‘nto which travelers 
may put newspapers and booke which they bave read 
on their journey. These are collected end carried to 
hospitals and similar institutions for the use of the 
inmates, 4 





The quantity of water taken from the Thames for 
the use of Londoners is sufficient to affect the naviga- 
tion of the stream. a 





Another substitute is sugested for coffee, which is 
said to be better than chiccory. .We hope it is. Grape 
stones or seeds, when roasted or ground, possess an 
aroma very much like East India coffee, and the bev- 
erage made from them, though inferior in quality, is 
not unlike coffee in taste. Now that there are so many 
destitute of employment, it is possible people enongh 
might be found to prepare a supply of grape-seede for 
the market! But in ordinary times the business must 
be a slow and small one. Many hotels and restaurants 
farnish a beverage which would be greatly improved 
by the admixture of something that possessed even a 
distant resemblance to coffee in taste, 





The vagrants and low criminals of London have 
formed a language of their own, upon the general 
principle of spelling and pronouncing the substantives 
of a-sentence backward. Thus they use yennep for 
penny, owt-yenneps for twopence, erth-yenneps -for 
threepence, dunop is a pound, and yenork acrown, In 
the street, at market, or in prison, these vagrants use 
this language among themselves, thus keeping their 
natural enemy, the policeman, in ignorance of their 
plans. This official, however, has learned that the cu- 
rious phrase “cool the esclop” means “look for the 


police.” 


A company of British iron-mastere has fost pur- 
chased about twenty square miles of land in Auckland, 
New Zealand, which includes 8700 acres of coal and 
ironstone. It is calculated that this field contains 
about 126,000,000 tons of coal, and the iron ore is re- 
ported to yield on an average fifty per cent. of fine iron. 








Vanilla beans are rubbed by the natives of South 
America and Mexico with caiou oil to make the sur- 
face smooth and soft. The opinion has been ad- 
vanced that the cases of poisoning from the use of 
vanilla ice are due to this oil, which is often contam- 
inated with a eubstance which acts like cantharidea, 
Others suppose the poisoning *esults from small crys- 
tale of benzoic acid found m the outer skin of the 
vanilla bean. 


London temperance societies intend to petition Par- 
liament to compel all licensed houses to supply their 
customers with tea and cofiee when desired. It is anid 
that it is so difficult to obtain tea and coffee at these 
houses that many a man takes liquor when he would 
prefer a less harmful beverage. What is sold as tea 
and coffee is often such a miserable compound that 
there is little inducement to drink it. The genuine 
articles, well prepared, would find customers every 
where, and of course have a tendency to diminish the 
use of intoxicating beverages. 


It is suggested in an English journal that balloons 
would be of inestimable value in the Ashantee war, 
not only because by means of them the movements 
of the enemy would be easily discovered, but the bal- 
loon itself would doubtless be an object of eu 
tious dread to the savages. t 


Dipsomania {is characterized by an ungovernable 
and unremitting craving for alcoholic drink. No in- 
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US THINK TWICE BEFORE WE LET LOOSE THE DOGS OF WAR. 
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THE MORNING BELL. 
[See Illustration on Page 1116.) 

Nor the late bell which rouses from sweet dreams 
Some fair young sleeper in her downy bed, 


And bids her rise to spend the new-born day 
"Neath folly’s rule, by fashion’s sceptre led ; 


Not the sweet bell which in the church tower hangs, 
And calls with silvery tongue the hour of prayer— 
Not that; for in response to its dear tones 
The weary ones would find their rest from care, 


Ah, no! ‘tis but the heavy factory bell, 

Which takes its tone from factory noise and din, 
And wearily responding to its call, 

Behold a day of hardship must begin! 


And slowly in the well-worn, toilsome path 

Go those whose paths seem ever cast in shade, 
While others reap the sunshine of their toil: 

By these the factory bell must be obeyed. 


And so the morning bell rings ever on, 
And so the weary feet obey its call, 

Till o’er the earth silence at last shall come, 
And death bring peace and rest alike to all. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Arrnor or “ Srrancers anp Prrerms,” “ Lany Avp- 
Ley'’s Sroret,” “Tur Lovers or ARDEN,” ETC, 








CHAPTER XXII. 
‘“I~ SOME, AMBITION IS THE CHIEF CONCERN.” 


Nor very long did Sir Aubrey keep silence as 
he and Sylvia stood side by side beneath those 
tranquil stars, 

There was one point upon which he was very 
anxious for enlightenment. 

**Your father, when he honored me with his 
confidence last night, appeared to me to take a 
very correct view of Mr, Standen’s position with 
regard to yourself, Miss Carew,” he said, coming 


to the point with the straightforwardness of a 
mind accustomed to dictate rather than to obey, 
‘*You are too charming a young lady to enter 
any family which refuses you respect and affec- 
tion. But fathers are apt to contemplate these 


subjects from a common-sense point of view, for- 
getting how far 2 daughter's feelings may be in- 
volved in the matter, J—lI hope it is not so in 
this case. I hope you go with your father in his 
rejection of Mr. Standen.” 

Sylvia’s heart béat very fast. Why should Sir 
Aubrey ask her such a question, unless he meant 
to ask a still more particular question by-and-by ? 
What could it matter to him whether she cared 
or did not care for Mr. Standen? And how 
should she answer him? To tell him the simple 
truth—to teli him that Edmund Standen was 
very dear to her, and that she had sworn to be 
faichfal and constant in her love for him come 
weal, come woe: this was clearly her duty—her 
duty at once to Edmund and the sacred cause of 
truth. But to do this would be to put an end to 
Sir Aubrey’s very evident infatuation—to destroy 
that splendid possibility which shone before her 
dazzled eyes to-night. And Sylvia had not ac- 
quired her ideas of life from a teacher who attach- 
ed much importance to abstract truth. The les- 


- sons her father had instilled were hard lessons, 


taught in bitterness of spirit. He had taught 
her that to be happy meant to succeed in life— 
that poverty and contentment were incompati- 
ble; that to miss the one brilliant possibility 
which every life offers is to embrace ruin. ‘‘ Ev- 
ery beautiful woman has her chance,” he had 
said to her, ‘if she knows how to wait for it.” 
Now Sylvia's chance seemed to have come, after 
very little waiting. Fortune, the winged genius, 
stood by her side. She had but to stretch forth 
her hand to detain him—yet nothing was easier 
than to scare the bright stranger away. She de- 
liberated before answering Sir Aubrey’s question, 
and then, with bold equivocation, made a reply 
which committed her to nothing. 

**T can not help approving of my father’s re- 
fusal, I have no wish to be looked down upon 
by Mrs. Standen.” 

** Looked down upon! I should think not!” 
cried the baronet, indignantly. ‘* Looked down 
upon by a provincial banker's widow. You, who 
are fit to be a duchess, But n ver mind Mrs. 
Standen,” he went on, with some slight hesita- 
tion; ‘‘ her insolence is not worth thinking about. 
The question I would venture to ask is—whether 
Mr. Standen, the young gentleman who gave you 
that book, has woa your affection ?” 

This question was too direct to admit of an 
equivocating answer. Sylvia must either tell the 
truth or wrong her lover by deliberate falsehood. 
Happily, neither man nor woman becomes alto- 
gether base in a moment. She could not pro- 
nounce that direct untruth which wisdom coun- 
seled. She could not forswear herself utterly. 

Sut in her reply she was only half true. 

** Yes,” she said, softly, ‘‘ Edmund and I do 
care for each other a little. Only there are so 
many obstacles in the way of our marriage that—” 


‘*That you have both come to the conclusion’ 


that it is wisest to abandon all thought of it,” 
cried Sir Aubrey, eagerly. ‘* I understand.” 

** No,” said Sylvia, ‘‘ Edmund is still anxious 
that I should marry him, but I—” 

** You see the folly of such a marriage.” 

**Yes—and I am too proud to accept Mrs, 
Stander’s sufferance.” 

‘*Then I may venture to conclude that your 
heart is not deeply engaged ?” asked Sir Aubrey, 
earnestly. 

_ Sylvia sighed. If she had ever had a heart, 
it was surely given to Edmund Standen. She 
remembered that thrilling voice, with its low, 
tender tohes; those dark gray eyes, their fond 
protecting look; the sense of peace and secur- 
ity that her lover's presence had ever brought 
her; the deep trust which his trustfulness in- 





spired. Hard to resign such gifts as these, which 
did, at times, even to her selfish soul, seem suffi- 
cient to make life sweet. 

She sighed, and those thoughtful eyes surveyed 
the Italian garden, the park that surrounded it, 
the little old church in the dell, the undulating 
expanse of meadow land, no less umbrageous 
than the park. She knew that far beyond the 
limit of her gaze the land belonged to Sir Au- 
brey Perriam. She recalled that succinct lec- 
ture upon the extent of his wealth which her 
father had given her that evening. Could mor- 
tal love or trath—at best an uncertain quantity— 
weigh against these positive ions? Could 
she for a moment hesitate, if Fortune offered 
her in one hand the heart of the man she loved, 
and in the other Perriam Place? 

‘* And perhaps ten years hence, when my good 
looks are on the wane, and my temper soured 
by the struggles of poverty, I should discover that 
Edmund had grown tired of me,” she thought, 
looking at the question in its varied aspects. 

‘* But I love him, but I love him,” urged her 
heart. ‘‘I love him, and I can not surrender 
his love.” 

The stars shone down on the Italian garden. 
Faunus and the Dryad glimmered whitely athwart 
orange-trees that had scented the air when Hen- 
ry St. John paced those straight walks with his 
friend Sir Godfrey Perriam. It was a fair scene 
which Sylvia’s enraptured eyes surveyed. Yet 
it was but a mess of pottage after all, against 
which her evil genius tempted her to barter that 
fairer heritage—a woman’s honor, 

‘‘Tell me the truth,” pleaded Sir Aubrey. 
“Had this Mr. Standen won your heart ?” 

She could not answer no, but here coquetry 
and equivocation came to her aid. 

‘* We had only known each other three months 
when he went away,” she said, “and had not 
met very often in that time.” 

“Then your heart is not engaged ?” 

‘‘Not very deeply. In fact, I have hardly 
considered whether I have a heart, But I think 
I had better remind papa how late it is, Sir Au- 
brey. Mr. Perriam’s interesting conversation 
may make him forget that we have an hour’s 
walk home.” 

‘*You need not walk home. I have ordered 
the carriage to be ready for you at ten. Give 
me one more half hour, Miss Carew. There is 
another question that I should like to ask you 
—yes, even to-night. It may seem strange and 
sudden, but when a man has once made up his 
mind, there is no reason why he should hesitate.” 

He stopped, feeling that he had rushed almost 
unawares to the brink of a frightful precipice, 
a gulf from which, the plunge once made, there 
could be no retreat. He stopped, and drew 
breath, as it were, upon the very verge of that 
dire abyss. But for the runner who has rushed 
headlong to the edge there is no possibility of 
recoil. Sir Aubrey had but time to perceive his 
desperate position ere he was over the brink. 

“Ts it possible,” he said, ‘that this girlish 
heart, unawakened by a youthful lover, could 
be touched by the deeper devotion of a man long 
past youth? Sylvia, there are impulses against 
which it is vain to contend—spells that all the 
wisdom of a Ulysses is weak to break from. My 
dearest girl, I think that I must have fallen in 
love with you that afternoon in the orchard ; for 
your face has haunted me from that hour to this, 
and I know that life henceforward must seem 
barren for me if you refuse to brighten it.” 

Sylvia gave one wide look that took in all the 
splendor of Perriam. She had turned her back 
to the church in the dell, and the mansion stood 
before her, a little way off, in all its solemn 
grandeur—the smooth lawn shining like the still 
bosom of a lake between the Italian garden and 
the broad stone perron. This was offered to her 
—this, the finest house she had ever seen, b 
the grandest gentleman she had ever heard of. 
There was no one in Hedingham whose mind 
was wide enough to conceive greatness beyond 
the greatness of Sir Aubrey Perriam. 

There was a choking twitch in her throat. 
Her eyes filled with tears. The tears of pride 
and triumph. Only in a dream had she ever felt 
this swelling sense of victory until to-night. She 
turned to Sir Aubrey and tried to speak, but no 
words would come. That overpowering sense of 
gratified ambition stifled her. In that moment 
Edmund Standen was absolutely forgotten. 

Sir Aubrey perceived her agitation, and was 
deeply touched by it. Had she been unmoved, 
he would have thought her unworthy of his love, 
This emotion bespoke a chord which trembled in 
unison with his own deep feeling. He was not 
without the power to touch that fresh young 
heart. 

“* Sylvia, will you be my wife?” he asked, 
briefly, not being practiced in the arts of a lover. 

** Tt would be too great an honor for me, Sir 
Aubrey,” she answered, her voice trembling a 
little. She was thinking of those Hedingham 
fine ladies, who had iooked her down with their 
cold repellent stare, who had condemned her un- 
heard. Could Fortune really mean to raise her 
to a pinnacle from which she could crush them 
with her scorn? The mere fact of her elevation 
would be a supreme revenge. She thought of 
the homage Hedingham would offer to Lady 
Perriam, and Edmund Standen remained abso- 
lutely forgotten. 

‘What would the world say, Sir Aubrey?” 
she asked. : 

‘What would the world say, except that I 
was happy in winning so a wife. I have 
been, too much the slave of social rank, 
bat you have broken my bonds. Beauty such 
as yours would make any man a radical. The 
world! What need I care for the world if I am 
happy? A man’s homeis his world. That un- 
easy tormenting sense of what the world outside 
his home may be saying of him is the weakest of 
all the vanities that ever civilization inspired in 
the human mind. Let my home be isolated as 





as it be hap- 


the wigwam of the savage so 
I can win 


py. Sylvia, is there any hope 
your ie 
‘‘ How can I do otherwise than admire 


cause he was willing to surrender a fortune for 
her sake. But Sir Aubrey, who was able to 
sake Were Lae eee ee oe 


‘Will be wife, Sylvia?” pleaded Si 
** Will you be my wi r 
Aubrey, with deepening earnestness. ‘‘I am 
willing to trust to time to give me your love. I 
do not think one so gentle and innocent can long 
withhold her heart from a husband who must 
adore her. If I can trust the future, dearest, to 
bring us both will you not trust it 
too ?” 


** Yes,” she answered, not withdrawing the 
hand he clasped, but with her gaze still fixed on 
yonder mansion, upon whose smooth fagade the 
shadows of the cedar branches looked like funer- 
al plumes. 

t was Perriam Place she accepted rather than 
Sir Aubrey. 

‘* Better for poor Edmund than that he should 
make himself a pauper for my sake,” she thought, 
as her lover's image cast a sudden gloom athwart 
this brilliant prospect. And for the moment 
she really believed that in accepting Sir Aubrey's 
offer she was acting generously to Edmund 
Standen. 

And that solemn promise by the tomb of the 
De Bossinnys—that promise so firmly believed 


that held the wealth of Perriam, and all the 
pride and power that went along with it. 

Sir Aubrey held that little hand in his, won- 
dering vaguely at himself and the change in his 
scheme of life He had not intended to take 
this desperate plunge. His plan had been to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with Sylvia 
and her father before committing himself in any 
manner. And lo! it had needed but the magic 
of night and starshine to betray him into this 
foolish precipitation. He felt that he had been 
rash almost to madness; he felt that he was ex- 
quisitely happ. ° 

‘* Sylvia,” he said, gently, ‘if can but 
give me one tithe of the love I feel for you, we 
ought to be the happiest couple in the west of 
England.” 

Sylvia thought that as Lady Perriam it would 
be impossible to be otherwise than happy. 

Mr. Carew and Mr. Perriam had perambulated 
every walk in the Italian garden by this time, 
the bookworm still prosing about that wonderful 
Venetian edition of Horace—a book which was 


really the veriest dirt in the of accomplished 
bibliopoles, but which poor Mordred deemed a 
treasure above price. The school-master listened 


patiently to the particulars of this bargain—how 
Mr. Perriam’s eye had been caught by an adver- 
tisement in the Bookseller, how he written 
to the second-hand dealer, and how the dealer 
had written to him—all related at much length, 
and with numerous discursive additions. Very 
patient was Mr. Carew, for he had an eye upon 
those two figures by the stone vase yonder, and 
he felt that his time was in no manner w 

But when the stable clock chimed the half 
hour after nine, it seemed incumbent upon him to 
make some movement. So he reminded Mr. 
Perriam how late it was, and the two gentlemen 
bent their steps toward yonder group. 

“ y dear Sylvia, have you any idea of the 
hour?” asked Mr. Carew. ‘‘ This beautiful gar- 
den and Sir Aubrey’s kindness have beguiled 

‘ou into forgetfulness. We have a Jongish walk 
fore us.” 

“‘The carriage is ordered for ten,” said Sir 
Aubrey. ‘‘I could not think of Miss Carew 
walking home. Come in and take some refresh- 
ments, Carew.” 

He gave Sylvia his arm, and they went back 
to the house, which now shone upon them with 
a cheerful light in its lower windows: not the 
vivid brightness of gas, but a subdued and mel- 
low 1adiance of lamps and wax-candles. 

The saloon, which Sylvia had only seen dimly 
in the dusk, was now illuminated by a pair of 
moderator lamps, innovations which Sir Aubrey 
had submitted to under protest, and half a dozen 
yellow wax-candles in a pair of silver candelabra 
of the Corinthian column design. By this soft 
light the room looked its-best, no color predom- 
inating where every hue was mellowed by time, 
pale grays and sombre crimsons melting into 
each other, doors of the darkest Spanish mahog- 
any—such a room as a painter loves.’ Sylvia 
felt somehow that Sir Aubrey's saloon, lacking 
all the luxurious inventions of modern upholstery, 
was yet infinitely more splendid than Mrs, Toyn- 
bee’s brand-new drawing-room, upon whose dec- 
oration, as the lady exultantly informed her 
friends, no expense had been spared. There 
must have been a rood of looking-glass in Mrs. 
Toynbee’s room. Vast panels of glass from floor 
to ceiling, reflecting all the distracting twists and 
convolutions of the gilded chairs and tables, the 
brassy modern buhl, the French china, the Bo- 
hemian glass, the crimson satin, the mother-of- 
pearl photograph albums—a room which gave 
visitors a headache—while in the Perriam Place 
saloon the eye reposed as in the shade of summer 
woods. Once, in a fit of condescension, or in 
that expansiveness of spirit which seizes some 
women when they have a new acquisition to dis- 
play, Mrs. bag iene had asked Sylvia to come 
and see her drawing-room, and Sylvia had re- 
luctantly accepted the patronizing invitation. 
She had surveyed those brand-new splendors, 
and wondered from what wild chaos of ‘the ar- 
tistic mind upholsterers had evoked the designs 
for those serpentine chairs, those rickety coffee 


tables, and plaster of Paris pedestals for flower- 
pois, which looked like gilded lamp-posts. Syl- 





via had duly admired the Toynbee drawing-room, 
and had been regaled with a stale macaroni and 
a glass of sherry, which tasted of Cayenne pepper, 
She had not forgotten the room, nor the conde- 
scension which had prompted its exhibition. She 
thought of both now with a-curious smile. 

- — Iam a Tw I will ask Mrs. 
To to come and see my drawing-room,” 
aun thendie. ics 2 ‘ 

There was just time for some light refreshment 
of wine and biscuits, and a certain pound-cake, 
upon which the Perriam housekeeper prided her- 
self, before the carriage was announced. ‘There 
had been time too for Sir Aubrey to engage his 
new friends to dine at Perriam on the following 


“Sanday is a leisure day with ppose, 
nday is a leisure day with you, I su 
Carew,” he said, eutaiiin “ie had been 
thinking that the Sabbath would seem long and 
dull to him if he could not see Sylvia, 

** No, Sir Aubrey. I am not my own mar till 
late in the evening I have to take the school to 
church.” 

** Dear me, to be sure,” said the baronet, 
a little s That school business was de- 
cidedly unpleasant. He had almost forgotten it 
while he was talking to Sylvia in the starlight. 

He escorted his guests to the carriage, an old- 
fashioned lemon-colored chariot, in which his 
father and mother had ridden. But the vehicle, 
though ancient, had been carefully preserved. 
‘The drab damask lining was spotless, the cush- 
ions luxurious. Never before had Sylvia sat in 
such a carriage. 

“* Good-by,” said Sir Aubrey, holding Sylvia’s 
hand with a lingering pressure, while the coach- 
man looked round to see how long his master 
meant to stand at the carriage door. ‘“‘ Good- 
by; I shall call upon your father on Monday.” 

The chariot drove away, and Sir Aubrey went 
back to the house slowly, thoughtfully. The 
glamour of Sylvia’s presence was hardly gone from 
him when he awoke to the consciousness that he 
had done a desperate act. He did not altogether 
regret the step which he had taken. He was 
proud to think that Sylvia had him. 
But he had a dimly doubtful feeling like that of 
a purchaser who has just bought something he is 
not very sure of wanting. The object was a bar- 
gain, perhaps, and yet the buyer might have 
been as off without it. 

“* What will Mordred say ?” he asked himself, 
as he went back to the saloon. And beyond 
Mordred was that outside world which he had 
affected to despise, a little while ago, on yonder 
terrace. 


Mordred sat near one of the lamps, tarning 
over the leaves of a quarterly, and utterly unsus- 
picious. He looked up as his brother came into 
the room, and in his mild dreamy face there was 
no indication of curiosity. 

‘* A very intelligent person, that Mr. Carew,” 
he said; ‘‘rather superior to his position.” 

‘*Rather superior! I should think so, in- 
deed!” returned the baronet, almost testily. 
** Any one can see at a glance that the man is a 
gentleman by birth and education.” 

**I wonder how he comes to be a 
school-master ?” remarked Mordred, in a specu- 
lative tone. 

“Because the man is evidently a fellow of 
your stamp—one of those dreamy, intellectual 
Sybarites who would be content with any posi- 
tion in which they are not required to exert 
themselves. What would become of you, do you 
suppose, Mordred, if you hadn’t an income, and 
Perriam to live in? you think you could at- 
tain any higher position than Mr. Carew has se- 
cured for himself?” 

‘*T dare say not,” answered Mordred, meeck- 
ly; “‘but it must be tiresome teaching boys. 
Thank Providence, I’m not obliged to do it.” 

“What do you think of Miss Carew?” asked 
Sir Aubrey, from the shelter of his arm-chair at 
the other end of the room. 

**The young lady!” said Mordred, as if he 
had just remembered the fact of her existence ; 
“*the young lady who came with Mr. Carew? 
Rather a pleasing young person, I should think.” 

Pleasing! His goddess of beauty—his Ma- 
donna after Raphael d up in the vapid 
epithet ‘‘ pleasing !” 

After this Sir Aubrey was in no humor to tell 
Mordred any thing. Better, perhaps, to keep 
his secret till he and Sylvia were actually mar- 
ried. “Let people be as much astonished as they 
pleased afterward. They could be married quiet- 
ly some morning by special license, giving no one 
more than a few hours’ notice of the fact. And 
they could be in Paris before people began to 
wonder. Sir Aubrey was particularly anxious 
to escape the wonderment which this somewhat 
eccentric marriage was likely to occasion. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
MRS. STANDEN IS INCONSISTENT. 


Sytv1a said not a word to her father about 
Sir Aubrey’s offer during the drive home. Nor 
had Mr. Carew the faintest suspicion that the 
affair had reached a crisis. He had been su- 
premely satisfied to note the main fact that Sir 
Aubrey admired his daughter, and had trusted 
that time might ripen admiration so decided into 
love. But that the lord of the manor would 
offer his hand and fortune to this somewhat ob- 
secure maiden after having seen her only four 
times was something beyond Mr, Carew’s wild- 
est dream. And here the school-master may 
have shown himself somewhat deficient in knowl- 
edge of human nature. For to give Sir Aubre 
time for the ripening of his fascination into af- 
fection would have been also to give him time 
for those prudent reflections which must occur 
to the matured mind of middle age. It was only 
while the glamour was upon him that Sir Aubrey 
was likely to forget and race for the 
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of this new fancy. And the glamour was stron- 
gest while the fancy was newest. 

Satisfied with what he deemed the steady 
progress of Sir Aubrey's flame, Mr. Carew for- 
bore from questioning his daughter. They drove 
home almost in silence, and Sylvia left her father 
in the parlor with a brief ~night. 

Once safe in her own little room, she flun 
herself beside the bed, where her wretc 
mother had knelt two nights before, and for 
the first time in her life wept a flood of 
sionate tears, The sense of her treason 
come upon her in all its fullness during that si- 
lent homeward drive, She felt herself the basest 
and falsest of women. She was half inclined to 
think that all the splendor this earth could give 
would be worthless to her without Edmund. 
Yet, through all, she never contem the 
possibility of retracing the step which she had 
taken—of asking Sir Aubrey to give her back 

t. 


the rash of to-nigh 
Fie ys 9 for her absent lover, and 
for her own infidelity—but she meant to be Lady 


Perriam all the time. Remorse gnawed her 
heart, but she held steadily to the new purpose 
of her life. She would reign in triumph over the 
people who had slighted her. She would win all 
that made life worth having. 

Broken and feverish were her dreams that 
night, during briefest snatches of slumber. One 
moment her lover’s reproachful face was before 
her, and in the next the stately front of Perriam 
Place. She was standing in the Italian garden, 
under a star-lit sky, but it was Edmund Standen, 
and not Sir Aubrey, who stood beside her. 

She awoke from such a dream as this with an 
iniquitous thought. ‘‘Sir Aubrey is almost an 
old man. He may die before many years are 
over, and I may marry Edmund after all.” 

What pride, what happiness, to make Edmund 
lord of Perriam? She forgot that family estates 
are apt to be entailed. She fancied herself sole 
mistress of Sir Aubrey’s lands and wealth, giving 
all to her first lover. And cradled by this bright 
dream, Sylvia sank into peaceful slumber just as 
the birds were beginning to sing. 

She awoke in a frame of mind that was almost 
cheerful, though that haunting image of her jilt- 
ed lover still pursued her. ‘‘ After all, it was 
better for him:” that was the argument with 
which she strove to pacify the Eumenides of 
conscience. ‘‘He may marry Miss Rochdale,” 
she said to herself once, but that idea was too 
keen a torment. She could not entertain it. 

.“*No, he will be in no hurry to marry,” she 
thought, ‘* but he will live with his mother, and 
be a rng * gentleman. He is made for that. 
To reduce him to a clerk's position would be 
shameful cruelty. It would be selfishness in 
me to accept the sacrifice his generosity rates 
so lightly. And how can I doubt that our mar- 
riage would result in unhappiness? He would 
regret the sacrifice when it was too late. And 
after an absence of three months his love will 
have cooled a little perhaps,” she reflected, with 
a regretful sigh. ‘* Altogether, what has hap- 
pened must be better for both of us, however 
dearly we may have loved each other. Papa is 
right. Fortune comes to a woman only once in 
her life. She must be worse than foolish if she 
rejects it.” 

It was Sunday. Sylvia hated Sundays. The 
perpetual church and Sunday-school had no 
charm for her. She knew the Bible history 
by heart, and was beyond measure weary of 
those Bible stories whose unsurpassable grand- 
eur is somewhat lowered in the minds of those 
who hear the sacred volume droned through Sun- 
day after Sunday by the harsh voice of school- 
children, in a level high-pitched bawl. And 
then Sunday exposed Miss Carew to some mor- 
tification from the exhibition of new gowns and 
bonnets on the part of young lady teachers. 
Those young ladies seemed to have something 
new every Sunday. If they could not dazzle the 
gaze with a new bonnet, they could generally ex- 
hibit a neck-ribbon, a pair of cuffs, a parasol, or 
a collar, which had been on view in Ganzlein’s 
window a day or two before. Sylvia only saw 
those splendors from the outside of Ganzlein’s 
plate-glass. For her Sunday never meant new 

clothes. 

But to-day how different would be her feelings 
when those insolent Hedinghamites flounced past 
her in their Sabbath finery! How proudly she 
would return their scornful looks, strong in the 
thought of the new dresses that she would wear 
as Lady Perriam! Looked at from this point of 
view, her elevation seemed almost too bright a 
dream ever to be realized. In the face of that 
little Hedingham world she became altogether 
worldly. The Eumenides ceased to torment her 
with Edmund Standen’simage. She thought of 
nothing but her triumph over Hedingham. 

It was on thif subject that her thoughts ran all 
through the morning service—the dresses she 
would wear, the parties she would give, her 
Continental tours, all those glories of rank and 
state which might be hers as Sir Aubrey’s wife. 
The service, which generally seemed long to this 
impatient spirit, seemed brief to-day, so splendid 
were those visions of the future. 

“T shall come to Hedingham church on Sun- 
day mornings when I am married,” she said to 
herself. ‘Jt is all very well to have a church 
of one’s own, in one’s own park. Bat I should 
like the Hedingham people to see my dresses.” 

A little thrill of remorse or compunction stirred 
her heart at sight of the Dean House pew, where 
she had been wont to see her lover's tall figure 
and handsome head every Sunday. Many a look 

had she stolen in that direction in the Sabbath 
days that were gone; many a tender thonght had 
she sent toward that faithful lover ; and now her 
love was a thing of the past, With one sudden 
wrench she had plucked it out of her heart. 
But even in the first flush of triumph her heart 


seemed empty without that love. 
There sat Mrs. Standen in her accustomed 





seat, with Miss Rochdale at her side, both dressed 
with that extreme correctness which is apt to 
irritate the temper of less happy females who are 
conscious of various imperfections in their attire. 
Mrs. Standen’s rich silk dress, Maltese lace 
shawl, and white bonnet with spotless plumage 
were provokingly new and neat-looking. Her 
Honiton collar was adjusted to perfection; her 
pale lavender gloves had not a wrinkle; even her 
prayer-book looked as if it had just come from 
the binder’s hands. And Miss Rochdale’s cos- 
tume had the same vexatious neatness, The 
fresh-looking white and mauve muslin, the fash- 
ionable sash, the dainty little white tulle bonnet 
with mauve pansies, Sylvia locked her lips with 
that resolute look of hers as she th: t how 
she would quench the modest light of those pro- 
vincial toilets when she was mistress of Perriam, 

“It is worth while breaking my heart to be 
prone ape them all,” she said to herself, as 
a little choking sensation came into her throat at 
sight of Edmund's empty place. 

She was sitting by the open window after 
church, listlessly turning the leaves of Werter, 
and thinking how Edmund had told her that his 
love for her was as sudden and as strong as the 
passion of that unfortunate young German, when 
she heard the rustle of a silk gown and the click 
of the She started up from her 
seat, feeling that something was going to happen, 
and with a shrewd guess as to what that some- 
thing was. She had been paler than usual all 
that morning, but she grew paler still at the 
thought of what was coming. 

Yes, she had not been mistaken. It was Mrs, 
Standen who had opened the garden gate. She 
was sailing up the little path, in her spreading 
silk dress, followed by Esther Rochdale. 

Sylvia fancied there was a condescending air 
in their very walk. They looked like a queen 
and princess who had come to visit a peasant 
girl. Her face, ashy pale just now, flamed crim- 
son as the door o , and Mrs, Standen and 
she stood face to 

**T saw you at the window, Miss Carew, so I 
didn’t knock,” said Edmund's mother, in a tone 
that had a certain stately kindness. 

Esther went to the girl and took her hand, 
and would have kissed her had there been the 
faintest encouragement in Sylvia's face. But 
there was none. ‘The blush died away, and left 
the face pale once more. Sylvia drew a chair 
forward for Mrs. Standen, but uttered no word 
of welcome. 

‘**T thought you would like to hear our latest 
news of my son,” said Mrs, Standen, looking 
keenly at that alabaster face, ‘‘ but perhaps you 
have had a letter by the same post that brought 
me one from Southampton. We can hear no 
more till we hear from St. Thomas. Edmund 
will write from there before he goes on to Deme- 
rara in the intercolonial steamer.” 

Mrs. Standen was not displeased by that pale 
look in the girl’s face. She had deep feeling, at 
any rate. And Mrs. Standen reproached her- 
self, remembering how she had condemned this 
girl as shallow and frivolous. 

** Yes,” said Sylvia, ‘‘I had a letter from 
Southampton.” 

Dear letter! Her first-love-letter! She had 
shed happy tears over its pages. And already 
she had betrayed the writer. A deep sense of 
guilt and shame came upon her as she stood be- 
fore these two—her judges, perhaps. 

“Pray sit down,” said Mrs. Standen, with 
lofty kindness; ‘‘I came on purpose to have a 
talk with you. I promised Edmund that I would 
come and see you while he was away.” 

**You are too good,” replied Sylvia, sitting 
down, and picking up Werter, which had fallen 
to the ground just now. 

**You were reading when we came in,” said 
Esther, who felt the conversation was coming to 
a dead-lock. 

“ Yes. ” 

**T hope you have some nice Sunday books,” 
remarked Mrs. Standen, directing a suspicious 
glance at Werter, which had not a Sabbatarian 


aspect. 

**T hate Sunday books,” replied Sylvia, frankly, 
**or at least most of them. I rather liked Hcce 
Homo, Edmund lent it to me a little while ago.” 

Mrs. Standen cast a horrified look at Esther. 
They had both heard of that book, and read par- 
agraphs about it in the newspapers, and were 
dimly aware that it was not orthodox. And that 
Edmund should have lent an unorthodox book 
to his betrothed was enough to curdle their 
blood 


“*T am sorry my son reads books of that kind, 
still more sorry that he should lend them to you,” 
said Mrs. Standen. ‘‘I will send you some nice 
books to-morrow. Is that a novel in your hand ?” 

“It is a story,” replied Sylvia, “‘a German 


tory. 

Oh,” said Mrs. Standen, concluding that a 
German story must be some harmless tale of the 
ho in species. ‘That is hardly a nice book 
for Sunday. Edmund ought to have been more 
careful in providing you with really nice books.” 

‘*T had finished my education before I had the 
honor to make Mr. Standen’s acquaintance,” said 
Sylvia, with scornful lip. She was not going to 
be lectured like one of the school-children—she, 
the future Lady Perriam! How she could crush 
this domineering woman by the simple announce- 
ment of her engagement toSir Aubrey! But she 
felt that any statement of that fact to-day would 
be premature. She had to retire from the old 
engagement with dignity before she acknowl- 
edged the new one. 

‘It is a common error for young people to 
think they have finished their education when 
they have acquired a smattering of a few sub- 
jects,” Mrs, Standen said, severely. “ In my 
time education was more solid. We learned 
slowly, but we learned well.” 

Sy via gave a little impatient sigh. Had they 





come here wo catechise ber? 








Ms However, I did not come to talk about edu- 
cation,” continued Mrs, Standen, as if divining 
the meaning of that sigh, “‘ I came for a little 
really friendly talk, I have no doubt you are 
aware, Miss Carew, thet I have been strongly 


opposed to this engagement between you and | 


Edmund.” 

**Yes. Mr. Standen told me so.” 

** A time has come, however, when I feel that 
farther opposition would be both unkind and fu- 
tile. I do not say that I revoke my decision as 
to the disposal of his father’s fortune.” 

Sylvia’s heart gave a sudden flutter. What 
was coming now ? 

‘* But,” continued Mrs. Standen, ‘I wish to 
feel as kindly as possible toward the girl my son 
has chosen for his wife. And if time should 
show me that I have been altogether wrong in 
my ideas, I shall not be too proud to change my 
mind, and to make a fair division of the estate 
which I now think of bequeathing entirely to my 
daughter.” 

“A fair division,” thought Sylvia, with su- 
preme scorn. ‘‘ That means seven hundred a 
year. Genteel beggary as compared with Sir 
Aubrey’s income. And that only on condition 
that I give satisfaction to Mrs. Standen, and 
suffer myself to be dictated to by Mrs. Standen 
for “~ aged age | years of my life,” 

Sylvia’s ideas of a competence had expanded 
since she had thought fifteen hundred a year a 
noble fortune, 

Mr. Standen’s mother thought she had made 
a great concession by this speech. She looked 
for some token of gratitude from Sylvia, but there 
was none, The girl sat silent for a few moments, 
thinking deeply. It seemed to her that the time 
had come in which she could creditably withdraw 
from an engagement which had now become em- 
barrassing. It is rather an awkward thing to be 
engaged to two gentlemen at once; and even 
Sylvia’s well-balanced mind was hardly equal to 
the situation. 

** You are very good Mrs. Standen,” she said, 
with wonderful self-possession, ‘‘and I am glad 
to find you can act more generously than I had 
supposed you capable of acting—after what your 
son told me. But do you not think that an en- 
gagement which can never give more than partial 
satisfaction to you—which interferes with your 
former plans”—with a brief glance at Esther— 
** and which begins in loss to Edmund, had much 
better be broken off?” 

** What ?” cried Mrs. Standen, with an incred- 
ulous look. But Sylvia went on, calmly : 

** While Edmund was here his influence was 
strong enough to govern all my ideas. I could 
only see things as he saw them. But since he 
has been gone I have had time to think dispas- 
sionately. I told him more than once that our 
engagement was an unlucky one for both of us. 
I am very sure of it now. And so, Mrs. Standen, 
with many thanks for the hope which you are 
good enough to hold out of future clemency, I 
return you your son's freedom.” 

**Do you mean this, Miss Carew ?” asked Mrs. 
Standen, now as pale as the girl herself. She 
was as angry with Sylvia for this readiness to 
give up her lover as for her capture of him. 

** No, she does not mean it,” cried Esthespim- 
pulsively. ‘‘She would not break Edmund's 
heart, and it is bound up in her. She loves him 
as he deserves to be loved. It is false pride or 
mistaken generosity that urges her to surrender 
him. She can not help loving him, when he 
loves her so dearly. You are too hard with her, 
auntie. Speak the truth, Sylvia. Confess that 
you love him.” 

“TI do,” answered the girl, with passionate 
emphasis ; ‘‘ but I will never marry him. I will 
not enter a family that despises me.” 

**No one despises you.—Auntie, tell her that 
you don’t despise her.” 

‘*T should despise her if she were false to my 
son,” said the mother, sternly. All thought of 
her own prejudice, her own instinct, was for the 
moment banished. She thought only of Edmund 
and the wrong done to him. 

“J will not enter a family that would receive 
me on sufferance. I will not be the means of 
impoverishing the man I love.” 

** You will not marry an impoverished man,” 
said Mrs. Standen. ‘*‘ You had better state the 
case correctly, Miss Carew.” 

‘* You have always chosen to think badly of me, 
Mrs, Standen,” returned Sylvia, without flinch- 
ing; ‘* you will no doubt continue to do so, even 
though the decision I have arrived at is one that 
must cause you satisfaction. You have opposed 
this engagement with all your might. I now re- 
lease your son from it. What more can you 
wish ?” 

**T could wish you had a better heart, Miss 


Carew. 

‘* Have I a bad heart because I refuse to ac- 
cept your son’s sacrifice ?” 

‘* Tf you loved him you would think only of 
his happiness, which is, most unfortunately, de- 
pendent upon your caprice.” 

‘There is no caprice in what I am doing. 
Poverty is a hard master, and has taught me to 
know the world better than your son. I am wise 
enough to know that he would repent his self- 
sacrifice by-and-by, when it would be too late. 
My father refused his consent to our marriage 
the day Edmund left. I thought him cruel and 
unjust then; I know better now.” 

*¢ And pray what has brought you so much 
wisdom, Miss Carew?” said Mrs. Standen, who 
had risen and drawn near the door, and stood 
there, in a haughty attitude, read to depart. 
Esther lingered by Sylvia, with a ey 
stretched out to her now and then, as if to re- 
strain the rash impulse that might destroy all her 
hopes. 

I Reflection,” answered Sylvia, without a blush. 

** And am I to write and tell my son your he- 
roic decision? Am I to tell him that you have 





chosen the very moment in which I had recon- 





ciled myself to this union for your renunciation 
of him ?” 

_ “You need tell him nothing,” answered Syl. 
via, with a strangled sob; ‘‘I will write to him 
myself.” 

_“*Then I have nothing more to do than to 
wish you good-morning. My first and last visit 
to you is ended.” 

** Sylvia,” cried Esther, entreatingly, ‘‘ you do 
not mean this; you are acting from passion— 
from false, foolish pride. You do not know how 
good and true Mrs. Standen is, how well her love 
is worth winning, even if it must be slowly won, 
For your own sake—for Edmund's—unsay your 
rash words. You own that you love him.” 

“With all my heart,” said Sylvia, white to 
the lips, 

** Then you can not mean to give him up!” 

*“*I do mean it. It is best and wisest for us 
both. I do mean it.” 

_““Then I have done with you,” said Esther, 
with more passion than was common to that gen- 
tle nature. ‘I leave you to be happy in your 
own way.” 

They left her, and Sylvia sat like a statue, 
staring blankly at the ground, and with those 
last words sounding in her ears. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Jones had worried Smith with conundrums ve 
often, and now it was Smith's turn. “Guess what 
did last night,” said Smith. Jones thought of sundry 
improbable things, and suggested the making of a 
speech, the doing of a kindness, the getting himself 
into the -up, and finally gre up the conundrum 
in despair. “ Well,” said Smith, in a triumphant tone, 





“Tt is a waste of valor for us to do battle,” said a 
Jame ostrich to a who suddenly come u 
her in the desert ; “let us cast lote to see who & 
be considered the victor, and then go about our busi- 
ness!” To this proposition the n readily agsent- 
ed. They cast lote: the negro cast lots of stones, and 
the ostrich cast lots of feathers. Then the former 
boy his business, which consisted in skinning 





genes, OS, the waiter. ee On! I 
new him in years : very eccen 
that Jones. He aivige made it hie leading object in 
life to kill nothing in the shape of a beef 
five hundred years old.” The waiter reflected a mo- 
ment, and then went after a piece nearer the ribs. 

~ oo 





A new style of boys’ trowsers has been invented in 
Boston, with a copper seat, sheet-iron knees, riveted 
down the seams, and water-proof pockets to hoid 
broken eggs. 





— eens 
A Vourmr THAT WILL BEING TEARS TO Your Eyrs— 
A volume of smoke. 
See oe 
Two neighbors had a long and envenomed litigation 
about a small spring, which they both claimed. The 
a , wearied out with the case, at last said, “ What 
8 the use of making so much fuss about a little wa- 
ter?” “Your honor will see thc use of it,” replied one 
of the law “when I inform yon that the parties 
are both milkmen!” The roar of langhter which fol- 
lowed proved that the entire audience saw the point, 
a “+ 








“A learned but rather long-winded minister, being 
asked if he did not feel tired after preaching such k 
Sermons, answe “Na, na; I'm no tired ;” to whick 
he added, however, with much pawkie nalyeté, “ but 
losh me! hoo tired the folks are whiles!” 


A strong-minded woman in Detroit made the follow- 
ing gentle reply to a politician who had called at ber 
house to get her husband to go to the polls and vote: 
“No, Sir, he can’t go! He's washing now, and he's 
going to iron to-morrow; and if he waen’t doing an 
thing he couldn't go. iron this ‘ere house, I do; ps 
if any one votes it ll be this sam’ Mary Jane.” 

(«Salinas 


e Why is a beggar like a lawyer ?—Because he’s a solic- 
or. 


Tue Licnut or ornern Davs—The rush-light. 








A farmer cut down @ tree which stood so near the 
boundary live of his farm that it was doubtfal wheth- 
er it belon to him or his neighbor. The neighbor, 
however, claimed the tree, and prosecuted the man 
who cut it for damages. The case was sent from 
court to court. Time wae wasted, temper soured, and 
temper lost; but the case was finally gained by the 
prosecutor. The last we heard of the traneactjon was 
that the man who gained the cause went to the law- 
yy office to execute a deed of his whole farm, which 

e had been compelled to sell to pay his costs, 
houseless and homeless, he throst his hands into his 
pockets and triumphantly exclaimed, “‘ I’ve beat him !” 

om 


“Och !” said a love-sick Hibernian, “‘ what a recrea- 
tion it is to be dying of love! It sets the beart aching 
80 delicately there's no taking a wink of aleep for the 
pleasure of the pain !” 


Mr. H—— resides in Fourth Street, New York. His 
wife, who is an economical body, had sent « costly sili 
me the sift “ive vo Me Sty “ it h any 
ome the s ress, and unluckily, as ry ’ 
met the husband of the lady at the » an “Is madam 
within ?” asked the Frenchman. “ And su she 
is, what do you want with her?” “I am yeing for 
her, Sare.” “ You Crs for my wife! Get out of my 
house, you scoundrel !” and he had just raised his foot 
to kick the honest artisan into the street as the lady 
made her appearance, and set the matter to rights. 











‘Tue GREATEST Bet THAT WAS EVER Mape—The alpha- 





Wanted, a pig from the pen that was mightier than 


A we.oome Surr at any Time—Friendship. 








An 1 ~y country editor thus describes a new 
organ: “ swell died away in a delicious suffoca- 
tion, like one singing a sweet song under the bed- 
clothes. 





Tur storst Turne 1x Boots—A pretty foot. 


On returning to his family, after an absence of some 
eeks, Captain Johnson had been driven from 
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THE HOOSAC TUNNEL.—[Sze Pace 1118.] 
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THE SPANISH IRON-CLAD ‘“ ARAPYLES,” IN THE BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD.—Sxkercuep sy Tuxo, R. Davis,—(See Pace 1114.) 
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THE SPANISH IRON-CLAD 
“ ARAPILES.,” 


Ox the preceding page is given a sketch of 
the Spanish iron-clad Arapiles, thirty guns, now 
indergoing repairs in the Brooklyn Navy-yard. 
She is a formidable looking vessel, but our naval 
ficers think she would be no match for one of 
our Monitors, whose heavy guns would crash in 


her plated .sides like egz-shells. The Spanish 
havy a year or two ago comprised 120 steamers 
with 787 guns, and three sailing vessels with 
thirty-two guns. It was manned by 14,000 sail- 


ors and 5000 marines. Since then several of 
their most formidable iron-clads, including the 
Numancia and the Tetuan, were seized by the 
Intransigentes, and are now blockaded in the har- 
bor of Cartagena by the republican fleet under 
Admiral Loso. 





THE HOOSAC TUNNEL. 


Arnovt three o'clock in the afternoon of 
Thanksgiving-lay the last rock barrier in the 
Hoosac Tunnel was penetrated and partially re- 
moved, giving an uninterrupted passage through 
the mountain from side to side, There was no 
formal ceremony at the opening, nor had there 
been any public announcement that the event 
was to take place; the gathering was conse- 
quently quite small. The old workman who 
had faced death a thousand times in charging 


blast-holes with nitro-glycerine was sent down 
the central shaft at half past one with his long 
cans filled with the explosive material. This, 
the most hazardous part of the undertaking, being 
accomplished, word was sent up that nothing re- 


mained but to connect the wires of the battery. 
The cage was packed full half a dozen times, and 
the visitors were speedily dropped down the 
shaft into the dismal regions below. The hol- 
low echoes of the walls, the dim and flickering 
lamps, the drip of the water, and the reports of 
occasional explosions where the workmen were 
engaged in trimming east of the shaft, were the 
only sights and sounds. At thirteen minutes 
past three the signa! was given, the wires were 
connected, and a loud explosion followed. As 
soon as it was considered safe there was a rush 
of visitors from both ends of the tunnel to view 
the breach, The opening was about five feet by 
fo 

Tt is expected that the tunnel will be completed 
and in running order by next July. Its length 
is 25,031 feet. ‘The roadway is to be twenty- 
four feet wide, the height twenty feet, and there 
are two shafts, one 1028 and the other 318 feet 
in depth. The whole work, when completed, 
will have cost the State of Massachusetts up- 
ward of twelve millions of dollars. It will be 
the second largest tunnel in the world. The 
Mont Cenis Tannel is seven miles in length; 
the Hoosac is about four.and three-quarter miles. 
On the preceding page will be found a view of 
the west end of the tunnel, and diagrams show- 
ing the Hoosac Mountain in profile, and the 
railway system of which the tunnel is the key. 





CENTA UR. LINIMENT 

Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost- bites, caked - breasts, 
burns, scalds, sa!t-rheum, etc., upoa the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
gear than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1 90. J. B. Rosz & Co., 58 Broadway, New 
York.—{Com.] 











TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. deduction on Furni- 
ture Coverings. G. L. Kerry & Company, 724 
Broadway, N. Y.—[Com. } 








"ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEARDSLEY’S PATENT SEWING-MACHINE 
NEEDLE-THREADER. 
Best thing out for use. Agents wanted, men and wom- 


en. Quick sales, ixt a Order Circular, or mail 50c. 
for sample. TREDLE Wonks, Ansonia, Conn, 


ie best “ ‘En astio Truss” in the world is now sold 
by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars ae Write tot them for full particulars, 








S URGICA AL Elastic S Stockings for enla 
veins, and Sup REoTa Be Belts, of best ty, 
at POMEROY 7144 Broadway, New Yo 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 
Watch Manufacturer. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


A four year old that can 
not wear a shoe through at 
the toe in ten days is not 
worth raising. Silver Tips 
prevent this. 
Boots and Shoes made in 
this way cost 20 per cent. 
hot Clee aaa less en hand sewed, and 
3 are their equ every 
i © ae respect. 


“\RAVEL! Gravel! 40 drops of Constitution Water 

three times a day is a POSITIV: E CURE for it. 

Gomer HING N EW.—A A To sent free for 15c. 
Address TOY, 485 N, 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 




















‘GABLE 
























HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Edward Eggleston, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Prof. Jas, DeMille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘**Sophia May, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Cc. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S. 8S. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It 
gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 


rent Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles, lamation, 
Biographical 


SS: Price, $1 50. {pecimen 
copies sent free, 


Perry Mason & Co, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


LOVEJOY'S seeePe.ire 


at 
t 
i 
} 








‘Is a better tool for cutting glass than any — A gg Se 
offered for the Pa = 999 Any child can use 

housekeeper, oye be - mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, id, to any address soon bs 7 
of 50 cents and es stamp, by ALVAN L, 

JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 


Every Household 
wants one. Once 

° ams bakes 300 

cakes. Always 
a for use. Made of metal. Will last a life-time. 
Nosmoke. No superfluous Small, light, neat, 
clean. Has scraper attache for cleaning ‘the griddle. 
Agents Waaped every where, Jest selling 
article ever off Sample mailed free for 50 cents. 
&¥~ Send for ts’ Circular to W. H. BIX- 
LER & CO., Manufacturers, Easton, Pa. 


MAGIC LANTERNS | 


Lt = $ PATENT ARTOPTICON. 


qual _ with — Oil Lam: 
T ma a 
for Home, Sunday Sch and Lectures, 























prices. we: pro, busi 
withsmall capital. Send stamp for Cat. 
w. M’ALLIST 
1314 Chestnut 8t., Philadel 








SOLID SILVER WARE 


AT RETAIL. 
real for ‘the Hollday trade, ot Ne. @ Liberty Place 
‘or oliday trade, at No. 
ear Maiden Lane, N. Y., Second Floor. “~v 


Send for llustrated Cirenlar of Snorting Gond«. 


ISKATES. 








T. B. Fish & OU., 18% Nassau SL, N. Y. 


RE 50—THE NURSERY. 


Mstrated. SEND SEND STAMP TOR tk SAMPLE NUM 


BE Now ce whe — to .——— 
SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











A combination of Blo Bet 
of words which writers pony Re he spell incorrec pond 
For sale b Seagione and at 103 


Le HILAD 
t#” Send for Descriptive P 


HE NEW PARLOR GAME! 


DICH CROQUET. 


The most popular and fascinating game ever publish- 
ed. Send for descriptive circular. Publis whole- 
sale and retail by F. A. WRIGHT, 170 Wal- 
nut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


= ft. -KALDENBERG, 
ufacturer of all kinds of 


iy Meer Repairing. Boltine ta 
7 in 

Ambers, 

Lists. Box 91. 


&c. Send for 
Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, & 4 & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York. 


LPHIA, PA, 
Price-List. 











> BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
| DQ" forty Peres mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
by C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 








ae aha York Office, 712 Baoapway, 
Mass., 41 Avon Street; np ey 6 State 
Street; "St. Louis, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 








vings, and 
Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. 


First No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at 
same price. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


Rupture. 








ASBESTOS. 


ROOFING. 


Liberal ‘aGnemmente to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. Estastisuep 1858. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
NEW YORK PURCHASING AGENCY, 


202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

* one-third the amount in advance. Dry 
om, Notions, Jewelry, and « ven og: of lore 
at Lowest New York Prices oods sent to all 
on — SEND For CATALOG E. 


c ~~» THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 

SBE = BEST TUNE BOOK vo 
A BBuT Church Choirs of all Denominaticzs. 

A One Sample Copy, by Mail, $1.25. 

_LEE & WALKER, 922 Chesinat Street, Philadelphis. 


DITSON & CO’S CELEBRATED — 
Home Musical Library. 


Unexcelled Collections of Bound Music. 
Vocal.—Gems of German Song! Gems of Scottish 
Song! Gems of Sacred Song! Wreath of Gems! QOper- 
atic Pearls! Silver ee phe ey he — ! Duets. 
Musical Treasure! Vocal and 
merece nbs “e Paneiseaper "Reed Organ. 
Gems of Strauss! Organ at Home! Pianist’s Album! 
Pianoforte Gems! Home Circle! Vols. L and II. 
Price of each Book, Sem, 3 OO; tm Boards, 
250; Fine =. #4 
or Presents n each na you get $25 worth of 
poll ig wa ‘mae postpaid, on receipt 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H. Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
(> Prease wention Harper's. 














THE AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 





welded steel,’ an wes ead warranted. Samples sent 
» dlued ty Ege No. 2, full 
discount 


polished, $7 00; or el- A 
to dealers or echools orderig lx pat aoe meen tes 
time. Address PECK & SNYD 

0 ee 126 Nassan Street, N. Y. 


CF™ Ti ttyice of Skate, Boxing Gloves dee” 


IMITATION SILVER WA 
American 








Metal Watch 
335 Broadway, New York. os r 3698: 


STREET. 


pam a, Saco ane all 
of in stocks on 
pment N. Y, 
STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 


eg a oe Be ed 
Catalogue Y. 
EDWARDS, amp for Catalogue to W- ¥. 


Pas ant ee r * STREET Wa Foi 
asOHN i K, HOPPEL Mey A re, 
















PLUCK No. 2. 
The New Chromos. 


The subject is humorous in the highest 
work executed in the best manner. Size, sy 


ae $10 THE PAIR. 


jun Ge r a Christmas Present. Send or- 
ders to J. YDER, Publisher Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOLIDAY. PRESENT! 
THE G GOLDEN RULE! 








CLEGG’ S Check ano PAPER-CUTTER: 
~~>~<_ 10 CENTS TO $5.00 EACH. >< 


ew York: incl posts tt send to 150 Nassau St. 
ae pene, & ‘ao mew pg = mgt : 
Ramples ent ph. $e Teceipt of price. 
me AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
| NESS PURPOSES, 














OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENS. ras Beg Deepen 
ier ption of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
Store 64 Brondoray& 9 Mereer St. Agente, Kel 
Wy Howell 2° Ladwig, Ph Puiladeiptin: K 
hicago, Ill. r Pamp hiet. 









1000 Worxtne Drawines. 
Plans, Details, 
Pitan Setase Dew 

LARS, 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } Srx Dotrars, 
STAIRBUILDER. postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S ae eet Six Dotzars, 
CARPENTER and JOINERS Po#psid. 
FRAMING AND ROOFING. 


Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


NING our P iad 
Spann yout profit- 
taking by 


agency for the Proriz’s Aras. $0 
eX. —e free. J. 8, 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
INVESTMENT. 


EASY WITHOUT ANY . Address, 
with ‘stamp, Box 3696, New York. 


APANESE PAPER-WARE.—Economy demands its 
Slop-Jars, Foot- 


use. Pails, 
innate. os Reoteee Pes 
SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 
























HARPER'S ee WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


be sent one POSTAGE 

OPRRBTD, te to any, in the United States, 
Four Dollars by the 

A char » A Sosset Hanrenr’s Werxy, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for : 

Fen feel as asters Ween 


Wrexty, or 


Terys ror Apvretistnc ty Hanren’s WEEKLY ANP 
a Harrer’s Bazar. u 
"e Weekln.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each —- ; 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 Line; Cuts Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insert Thon, 





Address HARPER & snoreinns, New York. 

















DEcEMBER 13, 1873.) 


HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 


1119 











Rogers Stattary 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN: 
“Bubbles,” 


(Cum A life-size Statue of a Child 
blowing Bubbles. Price $35. 
Send for Mlustrated Catalogue and 


Price-List to JQHIN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New Yo 


“$15 SHOT-GUN! 














Wad-Cutter, sent to any address, with priv to 
examine before io caning, gabe D., $15 00. Address P. 
POWELL & SON, Gun Dealers, 288 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, O. Send Stamp for Circular, 
RIGBY’S 
ESPLENDENT GAS - BURNE 
‘atented June 17 








Gives nerensed ht with $e to 50 per cent. 


by actual test. Sample 
none hy i. Agee Wanted. Address 
RESPLENDENT BURNER CO., 


159 West Fourth Street, Ci Cineinnati. 
You ask WHY we can sell First 












Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the in the weather, 
are mantel ornaments. The 
'y appears in fair and the man 
and they never 





» 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
etor & Manufacturer, 
7 a ington St., Boston. 
Special price to 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Thexe Patterns are Graven to Frr any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, eo as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns = now ready: 

Vol. 
DOLMAN VEST- potent STREET SUITINo. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-fronut Over-skirt 
and or, GRE. ooo mov ccdnpedbedesehoes ce “11 
DROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skit, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
os Low-Necked Over Dress, and pea 
ron (for girl from 2 - 13 years old). “ 18 
SLERVEL ESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING ‘ 














CC Se eee * 17 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 98 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE TALE acer. “ 94 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUTT..... * @ 
LADIES’ AND MISSES" BATHING OR Git 
NASTIC SUIT.. « 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BRE 1 Sg JOCKEY BASQUE 
WRB IE vn cvetkas.. pcvgubenckdéese “ 39 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET S8UIT....... “« 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 42 
TIGHT-FITTING DO ee 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ & 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Poaf Walking Skirt... ........2.0.s0.s.see00- “ 47 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
rr ah, 8 eee “ 47 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
NE ss eine ee nauvtbamidisetvhcuecasanh “ 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SI NOLS SERASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.............0-+08 “ 50 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old..... “ 52 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prurets on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ont the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Aluminous and Ornamental 


UILDING PAPE 


PAPER CARPETING AND OIL CLOTH. 
Send for a. and ee 
W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., 2 & 8 College Place, 


N. DAVIS & CO., Beloit, Wis. 





For the Holidays!!! 


Holiday Gifts in Silks, Dress Goods, Suits, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Laces, Embroideries, Furs, 


Seal-Skin, &c., &e. 


@ Also, a very large and 


handsome assortment of Toys, Fancy Goods, 


Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 


@ ‘he ‘Toys are 


a consignment from a leading importing house, 
and will be sold at a Creat SACRIFIOB!!! 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., New York. 








BUILDING PAPER! 


ond Oisvslare, tof, Etats & Gon ae k 68 Pork 


Poet wr ¥.. eng dy fp Fa 
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Spring, by Frank ‘Bellew 


One of the Old Land-marks, by Commodore Rollingpin 18-20 
Dido Dumb, by John F, M‘Ardle...........ssse0seeeee008 21-23 


William Shakspeare, by Thomas Butler Gunn........ 
Babys, by Josh Billings........... orcceccccncsegiphedonses ony 28 
Summer, by Frank Bellew....... coetinegeneshinasebianeuniee 


A Deception, by Mark Twain... 


Winter, by Frank Bellew......... 
Rates of Postage.......... 





POOR eee ee ereernereeteteseeee 


Peter Jones, the Model Hero, by Com. Rollingpin. ... 
The Phunny Man, by Josh Billings...................0000 
Autumn, by Frank Bellew....... 
Home, Sweet Home, by G. P. Webster 

The Usual Christmas Pantomime..... ........... encsosests 


seeeeeeneeee ene eeneeneeeeee 


eeetee Perret rere 


Oereeeeneeeeee 


And 86 Illustrations by THOMAS NAST. 


eo 24-27 


Midd Me 


SoZ 
DYS7 
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S22 
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S25 
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BIO 
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SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS. 
5 copies sent to one address, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 





for all, at your HOMES, or 
traveling for YOUR leisure 
moments, or your ENTIRE 


time. Ov Comsryatrion beats the world. The most 
for the money. You can make money. pomp | 
honorable, congenial. Send your address at once 
er novel plans, ideas, &c. Get pase, * terms, 
sent free. Address Waters & Co., Pub’s, Chicago. 


ALL AGENTS, Korey" 
make a mistake if they fail to write Amrrroan Homes 


Pustisuine Co., Boston or Chicago, whose new com- 
bination beats the world. Salesimmense. Profits big. 











$100 to $250 erin enters sang 
Our new seven strand White Platina Clethes- 


Lines. Sells readily at every house. Samples free. 
Address Tx Tur Grrarp Wine By Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONEY Sateearrat raseect ote 


sam 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Sabon 


V ANTED.—To energetic 


LATHAM © CO Son Wootinntan om ue to opener dag 
EXERCISE, tannin, for atrongthening and 
N. Y. 


veloping the body. Send for circular. 


5 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent 
e free by mail, = > corms to clear from $5 to 
$10 per day. Address N WHITE, Newark, N. J. 

















GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for 


Inside Life in 





ll Street. 


re 
wana tenis 





EM Amee sv pe One aunt 
Re ite ahs Hee OCEAN'S Br 


Aeventaros u 
the Wonde 


Pie ices cells fast. 2000 
ed for this and the only comple’ 
LIVINGSTONE 7 tga in AFRICA. 

lendid New e, just ready. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phil. Boston, or Cin., O. 


Pe beneath it. 


“om —— 
history of 


p00 livers 





vai © 


return stamp, 


Address, 
Youne & Co., 78 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





$375 Sov 





ONTHi to Male or Female 
LTY COMPANY, Biddef 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prof, FOWLER'S GREAT WORK | « 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter- 
relations; Love, Its Laws, Power, ~ 
Agents are selling from 15 to 25 co an ot ¢ "4 

wan 5 Sev oF ae 5s eee Inge 
ting experience, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING © Co., Priiaselphia, Pa. Pa 
00K AGENTS WANTED.— — Agents are 
wanted to sell by subscription the book entitled 
Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as Distinguished 
from Materialism. By Martyn Paine, A.M., M_D., 
LL.D. Liberal inducements offered. For further par- 
ticulars call on or address AVERY BILL, 
Care 30 Fe Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


0 re ) $185 made weekly. Property and lives 
QO ZeF ——— and vacations made profit- 
Be. os Bmprowes Safety 
for confidential terms. The Ives’ Pat. 

Bo., 81 Barclay Street, and 42 Park Place, N. Y. 


a 
A as flour. Samples 
free. Arie EAN SOO, ew Bedford, Mase, 


eg ag ag a TO AGENTS!!! 
the world; needed in eve’ 








its for sample. Address E 
fai ed POLISH CO. , Boy Hall, cor. Wash- 
ington and Boylston Streets, Bos' , Masa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST. 


€9- Hanren & Brorurns will send either of the 
caper d works by mail, fh mega toany part of 
United States, on wt of he 


tw” Harrer'’s Carat cave a ane Sree om receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stam: 


1, 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter, With Two Portraits ou Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


a FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
W. Ronson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
xo arry’s Confession,” “‘No Man's Friend,” “ Poor 
Bemesty,” “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


Tit. 

PLUMER'S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hinte and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By ames 8. Piv- 
mer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IV. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S B ONELS, (Hanpae's Lisna- 
ny Eprrron.) ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE - POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE. With Iiastrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
each. Other ae will be iseued shortly. 


HERVEY'S cumerun "RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Gronce Wiveanev Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation,” Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 

VL 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annie THOMAR, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Calle¢ to Account,’ 
* Played 5 “A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dow- 
er House,” “ Mand Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 0 cents. 


PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb-Tro 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nrootas Puce, U. 8. Consyl, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Profusely Illustrated from Be Anthor's own Sketch- 
alzo Maps and valusble Meteorolog- 

rown 8yo, Cloth, $8 50. 

VIL 

MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. A Novel. By Frank 
Lee Benemor, Author of wf Danghter Elinoz,” 
“ Miss Van Kortiand,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. -_ 


DAWSON’'S EARTH AND MAN. The Sto 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawsow, LL.D., P.R.S 
F.G.8., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 

yereity, Montreal, With Twenty Lilustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50; x 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. A Novel. By Mies 
Brappor, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s 
Victory,” “‘ Birds of Prey,” “ Lovels of Arden,” “To 
the Bitter End,” &c. Tilustrated. Svo, Paper, 16 
cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxurw Square, N. Y. 


Artistic Holiday Presents, 


for Lovers of Art. The “‘Artist’s Kuap- 
sack,’’ a compact pocket outfit of We 
ter Colors, the best and purest in the 
world, on Patent Tableta; brushca and 
palette ——> te. De livered, Cb dd, 
on receipt of $2 = . T. RAYNOLDS 

06 & 108 Fulton Street, New York. 


T To canvase for 
AGENTS” WANT E the handeomest 
engraved Address, Visiting, Wedding or Business Ad- 
dress Cards ever produced in this country or Europe. 
One agent in Boston made $210 in seventeen days; an- 
other in Hartford,Conn., made $45 in one day. Agents 
can make good pay the year round without going out 
of their town. 18 beautiful samples, with complete in- 
structions, sent to any address for 25 cents, to pay post- 
age, &c. Address HORACE A. MANLEY, Fashionable 
Card Engraver, 816 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 


es; containin 
ical Charts. 


of the 

















Send two 8c. stamps for 20 elegant sampler of 


BEAT visiting.and address cards, handsomest in the 
THIS. world; or 50c. fur one pack in neat case. Bamr- 
\ cerré Hosrorp, Boylston Hall, Boston, Masa, 


The LATEST BIBLE Published. 


The ch and best-selling Agent's Bibles 
in the market. 700 Engravings. Addreas A. J. 
HOL .MEAN & co., 930 Arch St., | Phila. 


@\ and Girls to eell Landscape Chromos.at 
home. 2Gem Chromos and 82 page cate- 
PE & logue free, J. Jay Gout », Bo Boe ‘on, b, Mase. 
XT or KIN 

98, 84 ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun's Index to) 
cin Oona < HEIRS, &c. Price 5c. 
R & OO., 27 City Hall Square, N N. ¥. 
wa a General, also Travelling nyo in 
every town in the United States. I 
ticulars send 50c. for sam ple, or stamp for cireala, af 

__ MILLIKEN & CO., Tremont Street, 


“Bend ¢ stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of of 
Anents Latest Novelties. New oddities. 
* NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Mow 


RIGINAL BOOK OF WONDERS,” 

Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This Great 
Secret and 100 others, Gamblers? Tricks, 
=.” Youtrie. uism, &c. Mailed for 
25 cents, b D. Cc. CUT’ ER, Carthage, Illinois. 


y —s us the address uf ten p 8, with 10 
A N cts., will receive, Free, a beautiful Chromo, and 

instructions how to get rich, Pee Pe. City 
ONE: Novelty Co,, 108 South 8th St., 
ert » $29 Any! Anenta wanted! AMI clannen of working peo- 

ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their epare moments or all the time than atanything 
else, Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Maine, 




















a Monts and expenses to Canvase- 

ers. Articles new and le as flour. 

Samples free. C. M Lammeron sChicago. 

A MONTH! Horse and Ca » furnished’ 

GAP Expensee paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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THE LAW ’S DELAY. | 
COMFORTABLE LEISURE 
ALLOWED FOR THE 

» TRANSFERS OF STOLEN 
PROPERTY oceecee 
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THE SYMPATHETIC SHERIFF. 
Ex-Boss. ‘I thank you for your humane treatment, and J hope you will never know how 
it is yourself.” 


C.G.GUNTHER'S SONS|  papyoED. 
502 & 504 BROADWAY, ae 


OFFER ror THE — THEIR ENTIRE STOCK Un 0 t Adam S & C 0 i 
Ladies’ Furs, 


INCLUDING A VERY EXTENSIVE anv ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Seal-Skin Furs, 


IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 


So 


502 & 504 BROADWAY. 





ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 
1 BROADWAY. | Shirts & Collars, 
GEORGE E. PHELAN, ) — HANDKERCHIEES, 





Of the Late Firm 











SUSPENDERS, 
BIRD "CABLE MANUFACTURER, 


7 ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


. fa JOURNAL OF BILLIARDS “a sok 637 BROADWAY. 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 





| AWRENCE BROTHERS & 


Printing Presses.720,7¢7" 
SER ace, se | SLI 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 


vertising. Boys sod Amateurs have delight 
fol amusement and money i 8 


NGS sears de aise cae 
93,000 | aE 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same | ,, LUME’S ALBUM.” Each number has 82 large 
popularity. ‘B quarto pages first-class Piano Music. Best songs, 














gz” Send for Price-Lists. — ~~. attel Sang &c., by so, 
Addres: . endelsso Strai arlow, Her- 
anes BUFFALO, N. ¥. saann, &c., for 50c, mailed. ra es free. 


FRED. BLUME, 27 Union Square, New York. 
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"ANY, 


Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 


HO FROG, X20 NO HORSE. 


How to Shoe Horses ciesrest manner. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 
KATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
Gooprenoven Horse Snor, 41 Dey Street, N. Y. 


j GENUINE 
Po 3 Meerschaum 
Goods 


Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near ; Wear Out. 
the Hoffman House, and at 27 John Sample sent by 


Street, in the middle of the block. For sale b W atch - makers. 
AND BOILING. Send for Circular. mail for 60c. J. 8. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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THE IRON-CLAD “FISH” UNDER FIRE. _ 


“VULCANIZED RUBBER-COATED IRON PIPE 


FOR WATER, GAS, &c. 
manumernssa spe Fans MORRIS, T & CO. 


e@™ For sale by them, their Agents, and Dealers generally. PHILADELPHIA. 


RopInson, Cause, & Co,,| ELOLIDAY GOODS 


BANKERS, At Reduced Prices! 
18 Ro. STREET, eg V. J. MAGNIN GUEDIN & CO, 


Transact a general pestteg easiness te a its details, 652 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BANKS, SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE BANK- P P 
ERS, AND INDIVIDUALS. (f, ck eri N 
Particular attention paid to the investment of e I . 
Estate and Trust Funds,| Le 


AND INFORMATION REGARDING THE SAME 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


Buy and sell upon commission Gold, United States 
8 and all securities dealt in at the New York ~ 
&@” FIRST-CLASS MUNICIPAL | 


Stock 

AND RAILROAD LOANS NEGOTIATED. 
EUGENE N. ROBINSON, THOMAS B. ATKINS, 
GEORGE H. CHASE, "© WILLIAM T. MORRIS. WAREROOMS, 


SIN yew | 11 East 14th Street, 
(> Yee] | BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


200 Pianos Org 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on Installments, or for rent, in City or Coun- 


FISHERMEN! HULDA SOY HORACE WATKES a 
TWINES and NETTING, | offered in New York. Agents wanted for 


























ee certo and Orchestral Organs. Hllustrated 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, | Seisloguenstaiiea. Grant inducements 





&@™ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. isters, Churches, Sunday-Schools, &c. 


WINTER RESORT. 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, oe 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. 
Is NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 
Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing full 
information by addressing JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 758 Broadway, N. Y. 


WILKIE COLLINSS NOVELS. 


HARPER'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
12mo, Cloth, $31 50 per Volume. 
WITH STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY HALPIN. 


In view of the visit of Mr. WILKIE CoLLtns to this country, Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 
have the pleasure of announcing a New Library Edition of the Works of this popular novelist, 
embellished with many illustrations by English and American artists—some of which have been 
drawn expressly for this edition—and with a new Portrait of the author, engraved on steel by 
Halpin. The convenient size of the volumes will commend this tasteful edition to the favor of 
American readers, among whom the author of “ No Name,” “ The Woman in White,” “ Man and 
Wife,” and “The New Magdalen,” is no less widely known than among his own countrymen. 

















THE NEW MAGDALEN. ARMADALE. 

BASIL. MAN AND WIFE. 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. THE MOONSTONE. 
NO NAME. WOMAN IN WHITE. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
POOR MISS FINCH. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
IG Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
MISS OR MRS?-anpD OTHER STORIES. 
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GOLDEN GRAIN. 


A CHRISTMAS 


STORY. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF “ BLADE-O-GRASS,” ‘“‘ BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” 
*LONDON’S HEART,” AND ‘‘ JOSHUA MARVEL.” 
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“1 LEFT HER CLINGING TO THE RAILS.” 


IX. 


OPEN YOUR EYES, BABY! SPEAK TO ME! LOOK 
AT MOTHER, MY LIFE! 


| ing. 


I LooKEp in vain from my pulpit on the fol- | 
lowing Sabbath for Tom Beadle and Blade-o’- | 


Grass, but they were not in church. I had in- 
troduced into my discourse on that day certain 
words applicable to the beauty and holiness of 
the marriage tie—words which I had designed 
especially for those two humblest members of 
my congregation, and which I had hoped they 


’ would have understood and appreciated. It | 


pained me not to see them, and I was sure 
that some special circumstance had prevented 
Blade-o’-Grass at least from attending. I had 
promised to take a cup of tea with Ruth and 
her husband after the evening service, and if 
any thing could have made me forget for the 
time the sorrow which oppressed me, it would 
have been the peaceful happiness which per- 
vaded their bright and modest home. But 
the image of Blade-o’-Grass was too strongly 
fixed in my mind to be forgotten, and in the 
course of the evening my fancy placed that 
image by the side of Ruth, as the latter, with 
all a mother’s love in her face, sat rocking the 
cradle with her foot. It was a terrible con- 
trast, and I strove to banish the fancy; but it 
refused to leave my mind’s eye. Let me, I 
thought, strive, at all events, to give it a more 
pleasing coloring. Ruth was dressed in a 
brown stuff-gown, and she had a piece of pink 
ribbon round her neck; she wore dainty white 
collar and cuffs, and her hair was done up in a 
simple knot. Merely to look at her as she sat 
rocking the cradle in which her baby was sleep- 
ing created that Home feeling to which all the 
humanizing influences of life are due. In my 
fancy now I gave Blade-o’-Grass such a dress 
and such cuffs and collar; I placed the piece 
of ribbon round her neck, and arranged her 
hair in similar fashion; and then I placed her 
by the side of Ruth. It was wonderful; they 
were of the same height, and the color of their 
hair and eyes was the same. But the look of 
peaceful happiness which dwelt in the face 
of Ruth was wanting in the face of Blade-o’- 
Grass. ‘I gave the poor girl this; I banished 
the anxiety and sorrow from her face, and the 
likeness was perfect. As I gazed upon the 
picture, half real, half ideal, the sound of 
Ruth singing softly to her baby stole upon my 
ear, and the little tricks and turns of the voice 
which Nature varies in her myriad children 
with such marvelous skill as to make each dis- 
tinctive in itself, or assimilative only where ties 
of blood exist, brought to me the voice of 
Blade-o’-Grass speaking to her child. I start- 
ed to my feet to dispel the illusion, and bade 
Ruth and Charley good-night, for fear I might 





‘*GRIF,” 





be tempted to disturb their happiness by even 


a mention of my thought. 

It was a wintry night, and the snow was fall- 
I had other visits to make in pursuance 
of my duties, and it was quite eleven o’clock 
by the time I had completed my rounds, At 
that hour I was crossing the wonderful piece 


| leads to Threadneedle Street. 


part, was about to accost me, when, as I turned 
my face toward hers, she uttered a suppressed 
ery of terror, and flew round the corner which 
I had not seen 


| the woman’s face, but the cry told me who she 


of road which connects the Mansion House | 


with the Royal Exchange, and I bustled along 
briskly to keep myself warm. I was in the 
open space in front of the Royal Exchange, 
and I was walking toward Leadenhall Street, 
when a woman hurriedly approached me from 
that direction. She came almost abruptly to 
my side, and with a reckless movement of her 
body, in which every limb seemed to take its 











was. Shocked and surprised, I ran after her, 
and, in her endeavor to escape me, the poor 
wandering soul fell upon the ground at the 
foot of the statue of one of America’s greatest 
philanthropists. Even in that moment of trou- 
ble the coincidence struck me as singular, and 
in the fleeting glance of admiration I cast 
upon the statue the thought flashed upon me 
that it would have been more charitable, and 
would have shown more true benevolence, had 
the vast sums the philanthropist gave to the 
poor of London been expended less after the 
fashion of a commercial speculation. ‘That the 





“SHE DID NOT RAISE HER HEAD FOR MANY MOMENTS,” 
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“OH, IF I COULD DIE THIS MINUTE, AND TAKE MY CHILD WITH ME!" 


merciful intentions of the testator—whose kind 
heart must have been filled with pity for the 
unmerited sufferings of the poor, and wi.h a 
desire to relieve them — have been made to 
miss their mark by the manner in which the 
trust has been administered there is, in my 
mind, not a shadow of a doubt. 

*¢ Blade-o’-Grass!” I exclaimed, pityingly ; 
and I stooped to raise the writhing form at my 
feet. 

But she shrank from me and repulsed me 
with her hands, and bade me, in a desperate 
voice, to go, for the Lord’s sake, and leave 
her to herself. 

“Nay, dear child,” I said, ‘‘I can not leave 
you. ‘Tell me what brings you out on such a 
night as this.” 

‘Don’t arks me!" she cried, with a wild 
movement of her hands, ‘‘Oh, my God! 
don’t arks me. Oh, if I could die this minute, 
and take my child with me! Oh, if we could 
die together, the pair on us!” 

She looked up to the dreary sky witli a face 
as white as the falling snow. Never in my life 
had I witnessed such passion, such utter pros- 
tration of soul, and my heart bled for her—and 
bled the more as I observed her scanty cloth- 
‘ing and the miserable coverings she wore on 
her feet. And then there came to me again 
the fancies I had raised concerning Blade-o’- 


| Grass but a couple of hours ago in Ruth’s 
cheerful room. 


The reality was before me in 
all its naked truth. Whata reality! Stone- 
deaf, blind, dumb, and utterly senseless to stern 
preaching and mild exhortation; to the tor- 
rent of words which comfortably good creat- 
ures listen to from lip-philanthropists who, 
by some strange mental jugglery, really believe 
that they are doing good; to the raising of 
voices calling upon the fallen to turn and re- 
pent; to statistics which prove so much and 
do so little. Only to be affected, only to be 
sensibly touched, only to be altered for the bet- 
ter by the angelic wand of practical beneyo- 
lence, which sees, pities, and at once wisely 
relieves. I knew and recognized that it was 
from no fault of hers that this poor girl had 
fallen so low. Had fallen! no; she was born 
fallen, and had been kept so. There was no 
road open for her to traverse which would lead 
to pleasanter paths. Gardens and fair places 
she had seen, doubtless, and her soul must have 
yearned to them with sickening desire, but 
they were on far-off hills, and the gates that 
led to them were shut for such as she, As she 
lay before me now, looking upward to the sky, 
no fair places shone for her. Every principle 


| of goodness, the exercise of which brings us 


present peace and future bliss, seemed to point 
at her in bitter mockery. The reward that 
waits on worthy endeavor — how could she 
hope to win it? The blessing that attends on 


| a pure life— how could she hope to gain it? 
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De r Le ivi vu auu Cle 
compassed her. What words u used to com- 
her I do not remember; t I know that 
wO-quarters of the hour had chimed from the 
lemn bells —doubly solemn in my ears at 
momentous time, and in hers also, for 


n they struck we both paused to listen— 
» she grew calmer and could speak with 
coherence; and then only was I able to draw 
from her lips an explanation of her terrible dis- 
tress. 
Her child was perilously ill. She had spent 
money I gave her for the doctor, as I had 
rected. She thought her dear was a little 


ter after the first visit, but the doctor had 


} 
told her yesterday the child must have nour- 
i g food, or he could give no hopes for it. 
What kind of nonrishing food? she had asked. 
A little port-wine, arrowroot, and jelly, was the 
answer, She repeated these last words bit- 
terly. ‘“‘ Threepence-ha’-penny was all that we 
‘ad in the place, and there warn’t a blessed 
Z e room that we conid ha’ raised 
fuurpence upon. .What wasI todo? I went 
about it to Tom that he said last night, 
K up your ~ k, old gal; Ill go and 
r rise.’ erved to daring deeds, as 
I erstood, an termined to get money 
¥, Tom Be » left Blade-o’-Grass 


** And ir ve never set eyes on ‘im 
T? ere was but one inference — the 
ne—to be drawn from his absence: he 
taken up again by the police. In 
ean time the condition of the child was 
ing more perilous every hour. ‘‘ She nev- 
complained once, Sir; if she'd ha’ cried, it 'd 
ha’ been a relief to me, I think, but she never 
opened ‘er lips, the pretty dear; and there she’s 
n a-layin’ all the day, with ‘er eyes wide 

1, lookin’ at somethin’ T couldn't see! / When 
it got dark, Sir, I ’adn't a farthin’ in my pocket, 
nd there. wasn't a bit o’ bread nor a drop o’ 
milk in the cupboard. And all the while I 
kep’.on thinkin’ that my dear was a-dyin’, and 
if I could get ‘er a little jelly or a cup of 
arrerroot, she would git better. It drove me 
mad, Sir, but I tried to keep up my eart 

by thinkin’ the it Tom per’aps ’d come in direct- 
ly, make it all right. I ‘ad a little bit o’ 
can i ft, and I lighted it, so that I might 
wat ch my dear’s face ; but it only lasted about 
a hour, and then it went out. I laid down by 
y dear’s side, and took ‘er in my arms to 





warm er; she nev 
that was all. I felt ‘er eyes with 


they was still wide open. I 


’eart beat, 
my fingers, and 


began to git frightened. What was it my dear 
was a-starin’ at, and could she see it even in 
the dark? Well, Sir, I laid so for a long time, 
until I fell asleep. ‘Ow long I slep’, Sir, I can’t 
tell, but when I woke up, my dear was moan- 


in’—not cryin’, Sir, but moanin’. I tried to 
coax ’er to speak to me, but she didn’t seem to 
know that ’er poor mother was by ’er side, and 
she never answered a word, but went on moan- 
in’. Oh, Sir! as I laid there in the dark list- 
enin’ to my dear, I thought I should ha’ gone 
out of my mind! And then ’er poor ’ands— 
they're nothink but skin and bone, Sir!—be- 
gun to wander about, and it seemed to me that 
she was searchin’ and arksin’ for somethin’ to 
eat. What could I do, Sir? what could I do? 
I run out to Mr. Wirtue’s, but ‘is place was 
per'aps he'd ha’ given me somethink, but 
I couldn't find ‘im. Then I went back to my 
dear, and stood in the dark, fightin’ with my- 
self, and with sich thoughts comin’ over me as 
‘ot and cold.. I daren’t tell you what 
they was, ‘ardly know myself, but I feel 
that to be dead’s better than them! And in 
the middle of it all my dear’s voice changed, 
and I knew that the tiger was tearin’ at’er. It 
too, and, with the fear of my 


shut ; 


mads me 
Sir—I 


was tearin’ at me, 
dear’s death starin’ me in the face, I run out of 
the ‘ouse. I didn’t know where I was goin’. 


I wanted money—food for my dear! I think 
I wes mad. And that’s the way I met you. 
It’s God truth, Sir, every word of it!” 

This was the story that, with sobs and gasps 


.and many pauses for passion which she could 


not control, Blade-o'-Grass told me. I breathed 
a prayer of thankfulness that I was by her side 
in this awful crisis of her life. I felt that 
practical relief must be given at once. To 
leave her to her own resources in such a mo- 
ment of terrible desperation would have weigh- 
ed on my soul like a sin which could never be 
washed away. I looked round upon the bleak 
night; not a footfall was to be heard. The 
snow was turning to sleet; the streets were 
deserted; every door was closed. 

As I was considering what was best to be 
done, the bells began to chime again. It was 
twelve o'clock, and the Sabbath was at an end. 
From far and near the iron tongues, in solemn, 
muffled tones, proclaimed the commencement 
of a new week’s toil. For a few moments the 
air was filled with sound, and it would scarcely 
have surprised me to feel that the sleeping mill- 
ions were suddenly aroused—to hear the din, 
the roar, the rattle of the road—to see the anx- 

us faces flashing all around me, and the streets 
peopled with the throngs that struggle this way 
ind that, and contribute to the sum of the busy 
world. But with the last faint echo of the bells 
the fancy vanished; the night was more lonely 
and desolate than before, and Blade-o’-Grass 


was turning from me in despair. 


er spoke or moved, Sir; ‘er | 














**Come with me,” I said. 

“*Let me be!” she cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ My 
child’s starvin’, and I'm goin’ to get food for it 
—some’ow—or die in the streets!” 

“Tam going to help you. I am going to 
get food for you and your child.” 

She grasped my hand with a convulsive 
movement, and sobs of hysterical joy escaped 
from her. But weakness and the revulsion of 
feeling overcame her, and she would have fall- 
en to the ground again but for my support. 
By good fortune I heard the wheels of a cab. 

**Can you keep up for a moment or two?” I 
whispered to her, hurriedly. “Take hold of 
these rails; they will support you. That's 
right—that’s right! Do not stir till I return. 
I may be able to stop that cab, and it will take 
as to my place, where we can get food. Think 
of your child, and gather strength.” 

I left her clinging to the rails, and I ran 
after the cab and hailed it. The driver drove 
on, shaking his head. But I ran by the side 
of the horse and entreated him so earnestly 
that he stopped. He said he was wet to the 
skin and tired out, and that he wanted to tum- 
ble into bed. But when he heard my rapidly 
told story, and that the life of a little child 
might be saved or sacrificed by him, he hesi- 
tated not a moment. 

Blade-o’-Grass was somewhat better and 
stronger when I returned to her, and we drove 
quickly to my lodgings. There I armed my- 
self with candles, with what food there was in 
my cupboard, and with a little brandy which I 
fortunately had by me. Back to Stony Alley 
we drove swiftly. On the road I urged Blade- 
o’-Grass to eat. She could not, she said; it 
would choke her if she tried. 

**T can’t go down this alley, Sir,” 
said, pulling up; ‘‘it’s too narrow.” 

We alighted, and I paid the man his fare. 
He fumbled the money in his hand ; hesitated ; 
looked doubtfully at it. 

**T hope you will think it enongh,” I said. 
It was all the money I had about me. 

With a rough tenderness he answered, “I 
beg your pardon, Sir; but I'd like to—” and 
he held sixpence toward Blade-o’-Grass. 

**T will give it to her,” I said. ‘*God bless 
you!” 

I shook hands with him, and he jumped on 
his box and rattled away, whistling his loudest. 

We walked through the dark alley, unlight- 
ed by a single lamp, into the house, and up 
the darker stairs. The house contained many 
inhabitants, and we heard their breathing as 
we shuffled quietly along. When we reached 
Blade-o'-Grass’s room, she paused at the door 
and listened. 

** My dear’s not moanin’ now,” she whispered, 
gladly. ‘‘Per’aps she’s asleep. We're a-com- 
in’, my dear; we're a-comin’! We've got some- 
thin’ nice to eat!” 

By the time I lit a candle, I saw that Blade- 
o’-Grass had crept to the bed and was bending 
over her dear. She raised the child tenderly 
in her arms. I mixed a little brandy-and-wa- 
ter in a broken cup and approached them. 

**’Ad we better wake 'er?” asked Blade- 
o'-Grass, I nodded, ‘Baby! baby!” she 
cried. 

She looked at me fora moment with a strug- 
gling fear in her eyes. 

“Baby, my dear! ’Ere’s somethin’ nice for 
you! We're goin’ to send the tiger to sleep; 
it sha’n’t ’urt you any more. Baby! She 
don’t answer me! For gracious God’s sake, 
Sir, come ’ere! Quick! Baby! my love, my 
love, my ‘eart! Mother’s a-callin’ to you. 
Open your eyes! Speak to me! Look at 
mother, my life!” 

The fear in her eyes grew stronger, spread 
over her face, and turned it deathly white. 
With a wild shudder she tore the child from 
the bed, and pressing her to her breast, turned 
to me with a look so agonizing and despairing 
as blanched my face to the whiteness of hers. 

‘“What’s this!” she muttered, piteously. 
‘For the good Lord’s sake, tell me what is 
this?” She passed her hand over her child 
with swift and fierce tenderness, and with a 
scream that must have made terrible the 
dreams of the sleepers, cried, ‘‘ The tiger! the 
tiger! The tiger’s killed my child! Oh, my 
‘eart, my life!” and fell to the ground, clasping 
her dear closer to her heart, and rocked to and 
fro in an agony of passionate, ungovernable 
grief. 

Alas! alas! The child, on whose face I 
had never seen a smile, had died during the 
mother’s absence, and the tiger that had been 
the curse of her life would nevermore disturb 


the driver 





her. Nevermore! Nevermore! 
; a 
NO, NO! BORN IN LOVE! IN LovE! 


I was busy writing on the following morn- 
ing when Mr. Merrywhistle called upon me, 

** You look tired,” he said. 

I told him that I had been up all night with 
Blade-o’-Grass, and that her child was dead. 
He being her nearest and most faithful friend, 
I related to him the circumstance of my meet- 
ing Blade-o’-Grass on the previous night, and 
all that followed. The good old man shed 
tears, and was sincerely grieved. 





“Can I do any thing ?” he asked. 

“You can do a great deal,” I answered. 
“ There is the burial of the child—” 

**T will see to that,” he interrupted ; 
the poor child shall be buried decently.” 

This was a weight off my mind, for I knew 
by his words and his manner that he intended 
to defray the charges of the funeral out of his 
own purse; mine unfortunately was empty. I 
pressed his hand. 

** Heaven forgive me for saying it,” he said, 
wiping the tears from his eyes, “‘ but it is a 
happier fate for the poor little thing to die, 
than to live as her mother has lived.” 

Then, I told him, there was the mother her- 
self to look after. 

**T should not have remained with her so 
long, for I needed rest; but it was impossible 
for me to leave her. If she were left to her- 
self and her thoughts, I am afraid that some- 
thing bad would happen. Jimmy Virtue is 
with her now, and will remain until I send 
some one to relieve him, or go myself.” 

“ Jimmy is a good fellow,” said Mr. Merry- 
whistle, rising, “‘ but he’s as poor as a church 
mouse, and must attend to his business. I 
will see to the poor girl, and when I am ab- 
sent I will get some woman in the house to 
look after her. There, there! make your mind 
easy till to-morrow, and go to bed early to- 
night.” 

I felt much relieved, and I rose the next 
morning thoroughly refreshed in mind and 
body. As early in the day as I could I walk- 
ed toward Stony Alley. On my way I met 
Mr. Merrywhistle. I asked him after Blade-o'’- 
Grass. He shook his head gravely, and said, 

‘*T was anxious to see you about her. It is 
with her just as you described. If she were 
left to herself, she would do something desper- 
ate.” 

“ Has Tom Beadle come home ?” 

“No, and I have heard nothing of him. His 
presence might arouse her from the awful mel- 
ancholy which has fast hold of her. It is 
dreadful to see. She has not spoken a word 
since you left, and it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the woman I have employed has in- 
duced her to touch food; I am sure she has 
not eaten sufficient to keep life in her. She 
sits by her dead child, looking at it with a 
blank look in her eyes that almost freezes my 
blood to see. Sometimes she turns her head, 
and gazes into one particular corner of the 
room, with a gaze so fixed and steadfast that 
I have half expected—I am very nervous, 
my dear Sir—to see something start out of the 
wall.” 

“ She told me, on the night I met her by the 
Royal Exchange, that her baby lay all the day 
with her eyes wide open, staring at something 
she couldn't see. She laid great stress on the 
words. Perhaps she is trying to discover what 
it was the poor child was gazing at.” 

“T have been thinking, my dear Sir—” 

** Yes,” I said, gently, for he had paused. 

“That if you were to speak to her, not 
simply as a friend who is interested in her 
bodily welfare, but as a minister—” 

**T understand you. Such thought was in 
my own mind. I have not forgotten my duty, 
believe me.” 

Upon entering the room where the dead and 
the living lay, I saw at a glance that Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle had indeed well discharged his duty. 
It was cleaner and tidier than I had yet seen 
it. One or two humble and necessary pieces 
of furniture had been added, and on the win- 
dow there was a clean white muslin blind, 
edged with black ribbon. The dead child was 
on the bed, with a white sheet over it, and 
Blade-o’-Grass was lying on the ground, with 
her hand beneath the sheet, embracing the 
body. I motioned the woman in attendance 
from the room; she went softly, and I closed 
the door behind me. AsI stood with the han- 
dle in my hand, I heard a knock. I opened 
the door and saw one of the lodgers—a tall, 
gaunt woman, with a decided mustache—with 
a yellow basin in her hand. She dropped a 
courtesy, 

“‘T've brought a little mutton broth for 
Blade-o’-Grass,” she said. ‘Mind! It’s ’ot.” 

I thanked her, and taking the basin from 
her, laid it aside. Then closing the door again, I 
approached Blade-o’-Grass, and placed my hand 
on her shoulder. She gazed at me with no 
sign of recognition, and turned her face again 
toward her child. I bent over the clay tender- 
ly. The child looked well in death. Never in 
its life had its face worn so peaceful an expres- 
sion. Isat on a chair beside the hapless moth- 
er, and spoke to her of that other and better 
life into which her child had entered; I spoke 
to her of the goodness of the all- beneficent 
God, of the comprehensive love which He, who 
watches over all His children, bears to the 
meanest of them. But my words touched her 
not; she made no movement in response to 


**and 


them, but sat motionless, with hopeless eyes | 
I did not dare attempt | 


fixed upon the child. 


to rouse her attention by sternness. Every 


word that came from my lips seemed to me to | 
be dissolved into gentle utterance by the in- 


tense mother’s love, which closed the door 
upon all outward sympathy, And still I con- 
tinued : 

“Think,” I said, in my most earnest tones— 





“think but fora moment. Cast your cic 
from your own misery and your own unhappi- 
ness, and let them dwell w holly and solely upon 
your child.” 

A gleam that faintly expressed scornful 
wonder passed into her eyes. I hailed even 
that faint sign with gladness, 

“The mother’s love that dwells so strongly 
in your breast, is it as sweet as it should be, is 
it as perfect as it should be, if it blind you to 
the happier lot that lies before your child, and 
make you regardless of it? Love in its perfect 
form is shown in unselfishness. Are you un- 
selfish in your grief? While your child lived, 
you found your happiness and your consolation 
in her. But was she happy ? Carry your 
thoughts to the many times that you saw her 
in pain, that she suffered hunger, that she 
cried because of the tiger that tormented her—” 

A shiver passed over the form of Blade-o’- 
Grass; her stony gaze relaxed, and I saw that 
I had aroused her attention. 

** And think if a happier lot lies before her, 
as it does, if even now the power is given 
to her, by the wisdom and the goodness of 
God, to comprehend and be grateful for the 
love which has filled your heart from her birth 
—think but for a moment, if this be so, as 17 
1s! whether you should not rather rejoice than 
mourn? By doing this you would show love 
in its most perfect form of unselfishness. All 
her pain is gone, all her sufferings have passed 
away, and the tiger is stilled forever. Yes, 
this child, born in sin—” 

** No, no!” cried -#lade-o’-Grass, in a pier- 
cing tone of anguish, springing to her feet, and 
pleading for her lost child in the strong agony 
of her soul. ‘Born in love! In love—in 
love!” 

“Born in love,” I said, sadly, “‘and yet in 
sin—” 

“T didn’t know,” she sobbed, sinking again 
to the foot of the bed. ‘*’Ow could I know? 
and ’ow could baby know? Oh, don't be ’ard 
on baby! Oh, my ‘eart, my life! Oh, baby, 
baby!” 

The mere utterance of the word so over- 
whelmed her that for a time she was blind and 
deaf to all around her. Dark clouds encom- 
passed her! She was conscious of nothing but 
the overpowering grief which was born of love; 
all else was blotted ont from her comprehension. 
She and her dead baby were alone, distinct 
from every thing in nature. Divine sympathy 
for her touched her not; human love for her 
touched her not. She did not ask for them; 
she did not know the good that lay in them. 
All that she desired, all that she yearned for, 
was her baby, and with that dear soul of her 
soul and heart of her heart in her arms, she 
would be content to wander into the Oblivion 
where peace was, where no gnawing hunger 
was, where no unkind looks were, where no 
pain was. In that Oblivion only one thing 
could live—her love for her baby. 

I waited until she was calmer, and could 
heed my words. 

“Your child is purified by its death. In the 
better life that lies beyond this, all her trou- 
bles, all her unconscious shame, all her suffer- 
ings are washed away and forgotten. Ah, my 
dear! think of it, and be grateful for the Di- 
vine compassion that has brought peace to her 
suffering soul. She waits for you in the better 
land, to reward you for your love; and until 
the Divine Hand is laid upon you, and calls 
upon you to join her there, let it be your con- 
solation to know that she has been spared the 
misery that has fallen to your lot.” 

She echoed wonderingly, with overflowing 
eyes, 

“‘The better land that lays beyond this! 
She waits for me in the betterland! Tell me.” 

Then, in words as plain as I could find, I 
spoke to her of those divine truths, of that di- 
vine hope, without a belief in which our lives 
would be dark indeed. 

**And the tiger!” she cried. ‘Is the tiger 
with her? For the Lord’s sake don’t tell me 
that the tiger is with her there!” 

These and other questions I had to answer 
to her satisfaction, and gradually, gradually the 
expression of stony despair left her features, 
and into her eyes there stole a softened look 
of hope and belief. 

‘‘She will see me there!” she sobbed. 
“*My dear will see me there, and will smile 
upon me! I shall ‘old ’er in my arms! Oh, 
my dear, my dear!” 

She knelt with me by the side of the lifeless 
clay, and repeated after me her first prayer, 
dwelling upon the words slowly and wistfully. 
Another voice joined ours in the prayer—Mr. 
Merrywhistle’s ; and she, recognizing it, stretch- 
ed out her hand to that faithfulest of friends. 
Side by side we knelt in silence when the 
prayer was done, and no sound was heard in 
the room but the quiet sobs of the bereaved 
mother. After a time she turned to me, and 
in broken, grateful words said that I had done 
her good. Yes, we had comforted her; thank 
God we had comforted her! With what fer- 
vent gratitude did I bless the gracious God for 
giving us the power of comforting that poor 
bruised heart! 

Other comfort was given to her also, The 
Silvers had been told of the death, and Mrs. 
Silver and Rachel came and sat with Blade-o™- 
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Grass. At first she shrank from Mrs. Silver, 
but no person could long resist the gentle ten- 
derness of that good woman. 

‘She is truly your friend,” I said to Blade- 
o’-Grass. 

‘I know it, I know it,” whispered Blade-o’- 
Grass, humbly; ‘‘but I’m not—not good 
enough.” 

I repeated these words to Mrs. Silver, and 
with a beautiful smile she embraced the poor 
girl and kissed her. 

‘‘ Will you not kiss me, my child?” Mrs, 
Silver asked. 

The sobs that came from Blade-o’-Grass 
came from a heart overcharged with grati- 
tude. But she was most at home with Rachel, 
and the two girls sat by the bed, while Mrs. 
Silver busied herself about the room. She 
stopped until the evening, and when she and 
Rachel were preparing to go, I saw an implor- 
ing look in Blade-o’-Grass’s eyes. I stepped 
to her side. 

** What is it you want, my dear?” 

She made no reply, but she looked at Rachel 
most wistfully and yearningly. I saw the 
thought and the wish that she was too humble 
to express. 

‘Let Rachel stop with her to-night,” I said 
to Mrs. Silver. 

For one moment only did Mrs, Silver hesitate ; 
her child had never slept away from her home. 

“Rachel, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ will you stop 
to-night with Blade-o’-Grass ?” 

‘*Oh yes!” answered Rachel, with cheerful 
willingness; ‘*I shall be glad to stop.” 

With a gasp of joy Blade-o’-Grass caught 
Rachel’s hand, and fondled it and kissed it 
again and again. Rachel released her hand, 
and placed her arm round Blade-o’-Grass’s 
neck. The head of Blade-o’-Grass drooped to 
her breast, but Rachel’s was lifted in simple 
trustfulness and love. We left to Mr. Merry- 
whistle the task of seeing to Rachel’s comfort 
for the night. 

‘This is a good day’s work, my dear Sir,” 
he said to me, in confidence. 

‘*T shall be here very early in the morning,” 
said Mrs. Silver, as she kissed her child. She 
kissed Blade-o’-Grass again also, and went out 
of the room with Mr. Merrywhistle. I lingered 
behind for a moment or two. With Rachel’s 
hand in mine I could not help saying to her, 

“*You gladden my heart, my dear.” 

She flushed slightly and trembled. 

‘IT am glad you are pleased with me, Mr. 
Meadow. Good-night.” 

‘* Good-night, my dear.” 

We left Mr. Merrywhistle in Stony Alley; 
he expressed his intention of sleeping in the 
house, and I saw Mrs. Silver home. 

‘* How shall I thank you, dear madam,” I 
said, as I stood with her in Buttercup Square, 
‘* for the confidence you place in me ?” 

“Do you know what I have been thinking 
of as we walked along, Mr. Meadow ?” 

“Me.” 

‘That it was a fortunate day for me when 
I wrote to ask you to assist us in our children’s 
holiday; and that, if it had pleased God to 
have given me a son of my own, I should have 
wished him to resemble you.” 

I can not resist writing these words here, 
for they were very pleasant to me. 

The funeral took place on the Thursday. 
Rachel, Mrs. Silver, and Mr. Merrywhistle ac- 
companied Blade-o’-Grass to the last resting- 
place of her child. The women brought some 
winter flowers with them. If any thing could 
have soothed the heart of Blade-o’-Grass on 
that occasion, it was the sight of these flowers 
as well as the tender consideration which lay 
in the act. Before the lid of the coffin was 
nailed down, Blade-o'-Grass, with trembling 
hands and white lips, placed some of these 
flowers in her dead child’s hands; her tears 
rained upon them as she stooped and kissed 
the lifeless clay. She did not raise her head 
for many moments, and I heard her whisper to 
her dear to be sure and wait for her in the bet- 
ter land. I led her from the coffin and bade 
her take heart. 

‘**I do, Sir; Ido!” she sobbed. 
ber every word you said.” 

Stony Alley and the narrow streets through 
which we wended our way to the wider 
thoroughfares were thronged with poor people, 
and many a “ Lord love you!” came from their 
lips, and women pressed forward and asked 
Rachel, whose arm was round the weeping 
mother’s waist, to shake hands with them. 
When we arrived at the church-yard, we found 
Jimmy Virtue waiting by the side of the grave. 
The simple service was soon ended, and the clay 
of the poor child was left to peace and God. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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VALUE OF GELATINE AS FOOD. 


Tue nutritive value of gelatine in these days 
of soups made from meat extracts, and of jellies 
served in all the forms which skillful cooks can 
devise, is a question of no small importance. 
Years ago it was decided, from French physio- 
logical experiments and hospital experience, that 
gelatine was of no use in nutrition. The subject 
has lately been more thoroughly investigated by 
Voit, who differs in some points from the con- 
clusions of the French savants. His experiments 
were made on dogs fed either on gelatine alone 





or on gelatine mixed with flesh or fat, or both. 
By determining the amount of tissue transform- 
ed, as indicated by the nitrogen excreted, and 
the loss or gain in weight of the animal, the value 
of the gelatine could be ascertained. The results 
show that while gelatine has no nutritive value 
(if by this be meant the formation of tissues), 
yet, if the term be extended somewhat, that it 
does have an actual nutritive value in lessening 
the metamorphosis of albumen in the body. In 
a large dog 168 parts of dry gelatine saved, in 
this way, 84 parts of dry albumen, this saving 
being much greater than that effected by the in- 
gestion of fats or carbohydrates. Moreover, this 
saving can not be carried beyond a certain limit, 
some albumen being always decomposed, even 
when fat is given with the gelatine. No deposi- 
tion of the gelatine takes place in the body: the 
whole of it is rapidly decomposed, the whole of 
its nitrogen being excreted within twenty-four 
hours after ingestion. Even the gelatigencus 
tissues themselves are not formed from this in- 
gested gelatine, but from gelatine which is de- 
rived from albuminous bodies by retrograde 
metamorphosis. Voit explains this preserving 
action of gelatine by distinguishing two sorts of 
albumen in the organism—circulating or mova- 
ble, and organ or fixed albumen. ‘The former 
is capable of ready transformation, while the lat- 
ter is not decomposed as such, but must first be 
transformed into the former. Gelatine acts to 
lessen the conversion of the organ albumen into 
circulating albumen, but not being able to replace 
the decomposed organ albumen, nor to construct 
new organs or tissues, it can not entirely prevent 
albumen transformation. When given in the 
food, therefore, along with albumen, it decreases 
the amount of this substance which undergoes 
decomposition, and hence lessens the amount 
necessary to supply the needs of the body. 
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BOOK ELEVENTH. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It is now the middle of November—a Sun- 
day. ‘The day has been mild, and is drawing 
toward its close. The Parisians have been en- 
joying the sunshine. Under the leafless trees 
in the public gardens and the Champs Elysées 
children have been at play. On the Boulevards 
the old elegance of gayety is succeeded by a 
livelier animation. Itinerant musicians gather 
round them ragged groups. Fortune-tellers are 
in great request, especially among the once brill- 
iant Laises and Thaises, now looking more shab- 
by, to whom they predict the speedy restoration 
of Nabobs and Russians, and golden joys. Yon- 
der Punch is achieving a victory over the Evil 
One, who wears the Prussian spiked helmet, and 
whose face has been recently beautified into a 
resemblance to Bismarck. Punch draws to his 
show a laughing audience of Mob/ots and recruits 
to the new companies of the National Guard. 
Members of the once formidable police, now 


‘threadbare and hunger-pinched, stand side by 


side with unfortunate beggars and sinister-look- 
ing patriots who have served their time in the 
jails or galleys. 

Uniforms of all variety are conspicuous—the 
only evidence visible of an enemy at the walls. 
But the aspects of the wearers of warlike accou- 
trements are débonnaire and smiling, as of revel- 
ers on a holiday of peace. Among these defend- 
ers of their country at the door of a crowded 
café, stands Frederic Lemercier, superb in the 
costume, bran-new, of a National Guard—his dog 
Fox tranquilly reposing on its haunches, with 
eyes fixed upon its fellow-dog philosophically 
musing on the edge of Punch’s show, whose 
master is engaged in the conquest of the Bis- 
marck fiend. 

“ Lemercier,” cried the Vicomte de Brézé, 
approaching the café, “‘I scarcely recognize you 
in that martial guise. You look magnifique— 
the galons become you. este! an ofticer al- 
ready ?” 

“The National Guard and Mobiles are per- 
mitted to choose their own officers, as you are 
aware. I have been elected, but to subaltern 
grade, by the warlike patriots of my department. 
Enguerrand de Vandemar is elected a captain 
of the Mobiles in his, and Victor de Mauléon is 
appointed to the command of a battalion of the 
National Guard. But I soar above jealousy at 
such a moment— 


“*Rome a choisi mon bras; je n’examine rien.’” 


** You have no right to be jealous. De Mau- 
léon has had experience and won distinction in 
actual service, and from all I hear is doing won- 
ders with his men—has got them not only to 
keep but to love drill. 1 heard no less an au- 
thority than General V——— say that if all the 
officers of the National Guard were like De 
Mauléon, that body would give an example of 
discipline to the line.” 

‘*T say nothing as to the promotion of a real 
soldier like the Vicomte—but a Parisian dandy 
like Enguerrand de Vandemar!” 

*‘ You forget that Enguerrand received a mil- 
itary education—an advantage denied to you.” 

‘* What does that matter? Who cares for ed- 
ucation nowadays? Besides, have I not been 
training ever since the 4th of September, to say 
nothing of the hard work on the ramparts ?” 

‘* Parlez moi de cela: it is indeed hard work 
on the ramparts. Jnfundum dolorem quorum 
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pars magna fui. Take the day duty. What 
with rising at seven o’clock, and being drilled 
between a middle-aged and corpulent grocer on 
one side and a meagre beardless barber's appren- 
tice on the other; what with going to the bas- 
tions at eleven, and seeing half one’s companions 
drunk before twelve; what with trying to keep 
their fists off one’s face when one politely asks 
them not to call one’s general a traitor or a pol- 
troon—the work of the ramparts would be in- 
supportable, if I did not take a pack of cards 
with me, and enjoy a quiet rubber with three 
other heroes in some sequestered corner. As for 
night work, nothing short of the indomitable for- 
titude of a Parisian could sustain it; the tents 
made expressly not to be water-proof, like the 
groves of the Muses— 


‘ per 
Quos et aque subeant et aura.’ * 


A fellow-companion of mine tucks himself up on 
my rug, and pillows his head on my knapsack. 
I remonstrate—he swears—the other heroes 
wake up and threaten to thrash us both; and 
just when peace is made, and one hopes for a 
wink of sleep, a detachment of spectators, chiefly 
gamins, coming to see that all is safe in the 
camp, strike up the Marsei/laise. Ah, the world 
will ring to the end of time with the sublime at- 
titude of Paris in the face of the Vandal invad- 
ers, especially when it learns that the very shoes 
we stand in are made of card-board. In vain 
we complain. The contractor for shoes is a 
stanch Republican, and jobs by right divine. 
May I ask if you have dined yet ?” 

‘** Heavens !—no; it is too early. But I am 
excessively hun I had only a quarter of 
jugged cat for breakfast, and the brute was 
tough. In reply to your question, may I put 
another—Did you lay in plenty of stores ?” 

** Stores ?—no; I am a bachelor, and rely on 
the stores of my married friends.” 

** Poor De Brézé! I sympathize with you, for 
I am in the same boat, and dinner’ invitations 
have become monstrous rare.” 

**Oh, but you are so confoundedly rich! 
What to you are forty francs for a rabbit, or 
eighty francs for a turkey ?” 

** Well, I suppose I am rich, but I have no 
money, and the ungrateful restaurants will not 
give me credit, They don’t believe in better 
days.” 

** How can you want money ?” 

**Very naturally. I had invested my capital 
famously—the best speculations—parily in house 
rents, partly in company shares; and houses pay 
no rents, and nobody will buy company shares. 
I had 1000 napoleons on hand, it is true, when 
Duplessis left Paris—much more, I thought, 
than I could possibly need, for I never believed 
in the siege. But during the first few weeks I 
played at whist with bad luck, and since then so 
many old friends have borrowed of me that I 
doubt if I have 200 frances left. I have dispatch- 
ed four letters to Duplessis by pigeon and bal- 
loon, entreating him to send me 25,000 francs 
by some trusty fellow who will pierce the Prus- 
sian lines. I have had two answers—first, that 
he will find a man; second, that the man is 
found and on his way. ‘Trust to that man, my 
dear friend, and meanwhile lend me 200 francs.” 

** Mon cher, désolé to refuse; but I was about 
to ask you to vhare your 200 francs with me who 
live chiefly by my pen; and that resource is cut 
off. Still, i/fauevivre—one must dine.” 

**That is a fact, and we will dine together 
to-day at my expense, limited liability, though— 
eight francs a head.” 

**Generous monsieur, I accept. Meanwhile 
let us take a turn toward the Madeleine.” 

The two Parisians quit the café, and proceed 
up the Boulevard. On their way they encounter 
Savarin. 

“Why,” said De Brézé, ‘‘I thought you had 
left Paris with madame.” 

**So I did, and deposited her safely with the 
Morleys at Boulogne. These kind Americans 
were going to England, and they took her with 
them. But J quit Paris! I! No: 1 am old; 
I am growing obese. I have always been short- 
sighted. I can neither wield a sword nor handle 
a musket. But Paris needs defenders; and ev- 
ery moment I was away from her I sighed to 
myself, ‘ J/ faut étre la!’ 1 returned before the 
Vandals had possessed themselves of our rail- 
ways, the convot overcrowded with men like my- 
self, who had removed their wives and families ; 
and when we asked each other why we went 
back, every answer was the same, ‘ // faut étre 
la.'—No, poor child, no—I have nothing to give 


ou. 
" ‘These last words were addressed to a woman, 
young and handsome, with a dress that a few 
weeks ago might have been admired for taste 
and elegance by the lady leaders of the ton, but 
was now darned and dirty and draggled. 

** Monsieur, I did not stop you to ask for alms. 
You do not seem to remember me, M. Savarin.” 

‘** But I do,” said Lemercier; ‘‘ surely 1 ad- 
dress Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin ?” 

* Ah, excuse me, /e petit Frederic,” said Ju- 
lie, with a sickly attempt at coquettish sprightli- 
ness; ‘*I had no eyes except for M. Savarin.” 

“* And why only for me, my poor child ?” ask- 
ed the kind-hearted author. 

**Hush!” She drew him aside. ‘‘ Because 
you can give me news of that monster Gustave. 
It is not true, it can not be true, that he is go- 
ing to be married ?” 

** Nay, surely, mademoiselle, all connection be- 
tween you and young Rameau has ceased for 
months—ceased from the date of that illness in 
July which nearly carried him off.” 

**T resigned him to the care of his mother,” 
said the girl; ‘‘ but when he no longer needs a 
mother, he belongs to me. Oh, consider, M. 
Savarin, for his sake I refused the most splendid 
offers! When he sought me, I had my coupé 
opera-box, my cachemires, my jewels. The 
Russians—the English—vyied for my smiles, 





But I loved the man. I never loved before; I 
shall never love again; and after the sacrifices I 
have made for him, nothing shall induce me to 
give him up. ‘Tell me, I entreat, my dear M. 
Savarin, where he is hiding. He has left the 
parental roof, and they refused there to give me 
his address.” 

** My poor girl, don’t be méchante. It is quite 
true that Gustave Rameau is engaged to be 
married; and any attempt of yours to create 
scandal—” 

** Monsieur,” interrupted Julie, vehemently, 
** don't talk to me about scandal! The man is 
mine, and no one else shall have him. His 
address ?” 

**Mademoiselle,” cried Savarin, angrily, ‘‘ find 
it out for yourself.” ‘Then, repentant of rude- 
ness to one so young and desolate, he added, in 
mild expostulatory accents, ‘‘Come, come, ma 
belle enfant, be reasonable; Gustave is no loss. 
He is reduced to poverty.” 

**So much the better. When he was well off, 
I never cost him more than a supper at the 
Maison Dorée; and if he is poor, he shall marry 
me, and [ will support him !” 

**You!—and how ?” 

“By my profession when peace comes; and 
meanwhile I have offers from a café to recite 
warlike songs. Ah! you shake yeur head in- 
credulously. The ballet-dancer recite verses ? 
Yes! Ae taught me to recite his own Soyez bon 
pour moi. M. Savarin, do say where I can find 
mon homme.” 

“Na” 

** That is your last word ?” 

** It is.” 

The girl drew her thin shawl round her and 
hurried off. Savarin rejoined his friends, ‘“‘ Is 
that the way you console yourself for the absence: 
of madame?” asked De Brézé, dryly. 

** Fie!” cried Savarin, indignantly ; ‘‘ such bad 
jokes are ill-timed. What strange mixtures of 
good and bad, of noble and base, every stratum 
of Paris life contains! There is that poor girl, 
in one way contemptible, no doubt, and yet in 
another way she has an element of grandeur. 
On the whole, at Paris, the women, with all 
their faults, are of finer mould than the men.” 

**French gallantry has always admitted that 
truth,” said Lemercier. ‘* Fox, Fox, Fox!” Ut- 
tering this cry, he darted forward after the dog, 
who had strayed a few yards to salute another 
dog led by a string, and caught the animal in 
his arms. ‘‘ Pardon me,” he exclaimed, return- 
ing to his friends, ‘* but there are so many snares 
for dogs at present. They are just coming into 
fashion for roasts, and Fox is so plump.” 

**]T thought,” said Savarin, ‘‘that it was re- 
solved at all the sporting clubs tliat, be the pinch 
of famine ever so keen, the friend of man should 
not be eaten,” 

**That was while the beef lasted; but since 
we have to come to cats, who shall predict im- 
munity to dogs? Quid intactum ne-faste liqui- 
mus? Nothing is sacred from the hand of ra- 

ine.” 

The church of the Madeleine now stood be- 
fore them, Aod/ots were playing pitch-and-toss 
on its steps, 

**T don’t wish you to accompany me, mes- 
sieurs,” said Lemercier, apologetically, ** but I 
am going to enter the church.” , 

** To pray ?” asked De Brézé, in profound as- 
tonishment. 

**Not exactly; but I want to speak to my 
friend Rochebriant, and I know I shall find him 
there.” 

** Praying?” again asked De Brézé, 

“Tes,” 

** That is curious—a young Parisian exquisite 
at prayer—that is worth seeing. Let us enter 
too, Savarin.” 

‘They enter the church. It is filled, and 
even the skeptical De Brézé is impressed and 
awed by the sight. An intense fervor pervades 
the congregation. ‘The majority, it is true, are 
women, many of them in deep mourning, and 
many of their faces mourning deeper than the 
dress. Every where may be seen gushing tears, 
and every where faintly heard the sound of sti- 
fled sighs. Besides the women were men of all 
ages—young, middle-aged, old, with heads bowed 
and hands clasped, pale, grave, and earnest. Most 
of them were evidently of a superior grade in life 
—nobles, and the higher bourgeoisie: few of the 
ouvrier class, very few, and these were of an ear- 
lier generation. I except soldiers, of whom there 
were many, from the provincial Mobiles, chiefly 
Bretons ; you knew the Breton soldiers by the 
little cross worn on their képis. 

Among them Lemercier at once distinguished 
the noble countenance of Alain de Kochebriant. 
De Brézé and Savarin looked at each other with 
solemn eyes. I know not when either had last 
been within a church ; perhaps both were startled 
to find that religion still existed in Paris—and 
largely exist it does, though little seen on the 
surface of society, little to be estimated by the 
articles of jouinals and the report of foreigners. 
Unhappily those among whom it exists are not 
the ruling class—are of the classes that are dom- 
inated over and obscured in every country the 
moment the populace becomes master. And at 
that moment the journals chiefly read were war- 
ring more against the Deity than the Prussians 
—were denouncing soldiers who attended mags. 
“The Gospel certainly makes a bad soldier,” 
writes the patriot Pyat. 

Lemercier knelt down quietly. The other 
two men crept noiselessly out, and stood waiting 
for him on the steps, watching the Molots (Pa- 
risian Mobiots) at play. 

“T should not wait for the roturier if he had 
not promised me a rofi,” said the Vicomte de 
Brézé, with a pitiful attempt at the patrician wit 
of the ancien régime. 

Savarin shragged his shoulders. ‘‘T am not 
included in the invitation,” said he, ‘and there- 
fore free to depart. I must ,. aud look upa 
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former confréere who was an enthusiastic Red 
Republican, and I fear does not get so much to 
eat since he has no longer an Emperor to abuse.” 


So Savarin went away. A few minutes after- 
ward Lemercier emerged from the church with 
Alain. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

‘*T «sew I should find you in the Madeleine,” 

said Lemercier, ‘‘and I wished much to know 

n you had news from Duplessis. He and 
fuir fiancée are, with your aunt, still staying 
at Rochebriant ?” 
i A pigeon arrived this morning 
with a few lines. All well there.” 

‘*And Duplessis thinks, despite the war, that 
he shall be able, when the time comes, to pay 
Lonvier the mortgage sum ?” 

** He never doubts that. His credit in London 
sso good. But of course all works of improve- 
ment are stopped.” 

“ Pray, did he mention me ?—any thing about 
the messenger who was to pierce the Prussian 
lines ?” 

‘*What! has the man not arrived? It is two 
weeks since he left.” 

‘**The.Uhlans have no doubt shot him—the 
assassins—and drank up my 25,000 francs—the 
thieves. 

**T hope not. But, in case of delay, Duples- 
sis tells me I am to remit to you 2000 francs for 
f will send them to you 


wi 


** Certainlv 


your présent wants. 
this evening.” 
‘* How the deuce do you possess such a sum ?” 
‘‘I came from Brittany with a purse well filled. 


- OF course I could have no scruples in accepting 


money from my destined father-in-law.” 

‘* And you can spare this sum ?” 

‘Certainly. The state now provides for me; 
I am in command of a Breton company.” 

‘*'T'rne, Come and dine with me and De 
Brézé.” 

** Alas! I can not. I have to see both the 
Vandemars before I return to the camp for the 
night. And now—hash—come this way,” draw- 
ing Frederic further from De Brézé. ‘I have 
famous news for you. A sortie on a grand scale 
is imminent; in a few days we may hope for it.” 
‘*T have heard that so often that I am incred- 
ulons.” 
‘** Take it as a fact now.” 

“What! Trochu has at last matured his 
plan?” 

‘* He has changed its original design, which 
was to cut through the Prussian lines to Rouen, 
occupying there the richest country for supplies, 
guarding the left bank of the Seine, and a wa- 
ter-course to convoy them to Paris. The inci- 
dents of war prevented that; he has a better plan 
The victory of the Army of the Loire at 


now, 


Orleans opens a new enterprise. We shall cut 
our way through the Prussians, join that army, 
and with united forces fall on the enemy at the 


rear. Keep this a secret as yet, but rejoice with 
me that we shall prove to the invaders what men 
vho fight for their native soil can do under the 
protection of Heaven.” 

** Fox, Fox, mon vheri,” said Lemercier, as he 
walked toward the Café Riche with De Brézé, 
‘*thou shalt have a festin de Balthazar under 
the protection of Heaven.” 


———————- 





CHAPTER XV. 

Ow leaving Lemercier and De Brézé, Savarin 
regained the Boulevard, and pausing every now 
and then to exchange a few words with ac- 
quaintances —the acquaintances of the genial 
author were numerous—turned into the guartier 
Chaussée d’Antin, and gaining a small neat 
house, with a richly ornamented fagade, mount- 
ed very clean, well-kept stairs to a third story. 
On one of the doors on the landing-place was 
nailed a card, inscribed, ‘‘Gustave Rameau, 
homme de lettres.” Certainly it is not usual in 
Paris thus to afficher one’s self as ‘‘a man of 
letters.” But Genius scorns what is usual. Had 
not Victor Hugo left in the hotel books on the 
Rhine his designation, ‘‘ homme de lettres?” Did 
not the heir to one of the loftiest houses in the 
peerage of England, and who was also a first- 
rate amateur in painting, inscribe on his studio, 
when in Italy, , ‘‘artiste?” Such examples, 
no doubt, were familiar to Gustave Rameau, and 
‘* homme de lettres” was on the scrap of paste- 
board nailed to his door. 

Savarin rang; the door opened, and Gustave 

ppeared. The poet was, of course, picturesque- 
ly attired. In his day of fashion he had worn 
within-doors a very pretty fanciful costume, de- 
signed after portraits of the young Raphael ; that 
costume he had preserved—he wore it now. It 
looked very threadbare, and the pourpoint very 
soiled. But the beauty of the poet’s face had 
survived the lustre of the garments. True, thanks 
to absinthe, the cheeks had become somewhat 
puffy and bloated. Gray was distinctly visible 





in the long ebon tresses. But still the*beauty of 
the face was of that rare type which a Thorwald- 
sen or a Gibson seeking a model for a Narcissus 


would have longed to fix into marble. 

Gustave received his former chief with a cer- 
tain air of reserved dignity; led him into his 
chamber, only divided by a curtain from his ac- 
commodation for washing and slumber, and placed 
him in an arm-chair beside a drowsy fire—fuel 
had already become very dear. 

‘* Gustave,” said Savarin, ‘are you in a mood 
favorable to a little serious talk ?” 

“Serious talk from M. Savarin is a novelty 
too great not to command my profoundest in- 
terest. P 

“Thank you—and to begin: I who know the 
world and mankind advise you, who do not, nev- 
er to meet a man who wishes to do you a kind- 
ness with an ungracious sarcasm, Irony is a 


weapon I ought to be skilled in, but weapons are 





used against enemies, and it is only a tyro who 
flourishes his rapier in the face of his friends.” 

‘*T was not aware that M. Savarin still per- 
mitted me to regard him as a friend.” 

‘* Because I discharged the duties of friend— 
remonstrated, advised, and warned. However, 
let by-gones be by-gones. I entreated you not to 
quit the safe shelter of the paternal roof. You 
insisted on doing so. I entreated you not to send 
to one of the most ferocious of the Red, or, rath- 
er, the Communistic, journals articles very elo- 
quent, no doubt, but which would most seriously 
injure you in the eyes of quiet, orderly people, 
and compromise your future literary career, for 
the sake of a temporary flash in the pan during 
a very evanescent period of revolutionary excite- 
ment. You scorned my adjurations, but at all 
events you had the grace not to append your true 
name to those truculent effusions. In literature, 
if literature revive in France, we two are hence- 
forth separated. But I do not forego the friend- 
ly interest I took in you in the days when you 
were so continually in my house. My wife, who 
liked you so cordially, implored me to look after 
you during her absence from Paris, and, enjin, 
mon pauvre gargon, it would grieve me very much 
if, when she comes back, I had to say to her, 
‘Gustave Rameau has thrown away the chance 
of redemption and of happiness which you deem- 
ed was secure to him.’ A /'eil malade, la lumi- 
ére nuit.” 

So saying, he held out his hand kindly. 

Gustave, who was far from deficient in affec- 
tionate or tender impulses, took the hand respect- 
fully, and pressed it warmly. 

‘Forgive me if I have been ungracious, M. 
Savarin, and vouchsafe to hear my explanation.” 

** Willingly, mon gargon.” 

‘*When I became convalescent, well enough 
to leave my father’s house, there were circum- 
stances which compelled me to do so. A young 
man accustomed to the life of a gargon can’t be 
always tied to his mother’s apron-strings.” 

‘* Especially if the apron-pocket does not con- 
tain a bottle of absinthe,” said Savarin, dryly. 
“ You may well color and try to look angry ; but 
I know that the doctor strictly forbade the use 
of that deadly /iqueur, and enjoined your mother 
to keep strict watch on your liability to its temp- 
tations. And hence one cause of your ennui un- 
der the paternal roof. But if there you could 
not imbibe absinthe, you were privileged to en- 
joy a much diviner intoxication. There you 
could have the foretaste of domestic bliss—the so- 
ciety of the girl you loved, and who was pledged 
to become your wife. Speak frankly. Did not 
that society itself begin to be wearisome ?” 

‘*No,” cried Gustave, eagerly, ‘‘it was not 
wearisome, but—” 

“Yes, but—” 

** But it could not be all-sufficing to a soul of 
fire like mine.” 

‘* Hem!” murmured Savarin—‘‘a soul of fire! 
This is very interesting; pray go on.” 

‘* The calm, cold, sister-like affection of a child- 
ish, undeveloped nature, which knew no passion 
except for art, and was really so little emanci- 
pated from the nursery as to take for serious truth 
all the old myths of religion—such companionship 
may be very soothing and pleasant when one is ly- 
ing on one’s sofa, and must live by rule; bat when 
one regains the vigor of youth and health—” 

**Do not pause,” said Savarin, gazing with 
more compassion than envy on that melancholy 
impersonation of youth and health. ‘‘ When 
one regains that vigor of which I myself have no 
recollection, what happens ?” 

‘The thirst for excitement, the goads of am- 
bition, the irresistible claims which the world 
urges upon genius, return.” 

** And that genius, finding itself at the north 
pole amidst Cimmerian darkness in the atmo- 
sphere of a childish intellect—in other words, the 
society of a pure-minded virgin, who, though a 
good romance-writer, writes nothing but what a 
virgin may read, and, though a bel esprit, says 
her prayers and goes to church—then genius— 
well, pardon my ignorance—what does genius 

” 


‘*Oh, M. Savarin, M. Savarin! don’t let us talk 
any more. ‘There is no sympathy between us. 
I can not bear that bloodless, mocking, cynical 
mode of dealing with grand emotions, which be- 
longs to the generation of the Doctrinaires. I 
am not a Thiers or a Guizot.” 

‘*Good Heavens! who ever accused you of be- 
ing either? I did not mean to be cynical. Ma- 
demoiselle Cicogna has often said I am, but I did 
not think you would. Pardon me. I quite agree 
with the philosopher who asserted that the wis- 
dom of the past was an imposture, that the mean- 
est intellect now living is wiser than the great- 
est intellect which is buried in Pére la Chaise ; 
because the dwarf who follows the giant, when 
perched on the shoulders of the giant, sees far- 
ther than the giant ever could. Adlez. I go 
in for your generation. I abandon Guizot and 
Thiers. Do condescend and explain to my dull 
understanding, as the inferior mortal of a former 
age, what are the grand emotions which impel a 
soul of fire in your wiser generation. The thirst 
of excitement—what excitement? ‘The goads of 
ambition—what ambition ?” 

‘** A new social system is struggling from the 
dissolving elements of the old one, as, in the fables 
of priesteraft, the soul frees itself from the body 
which has become ripe for the grave. Of that 
new system I aspire to be a champion—a leader. 
Behold the excitement that allures me, the ambi- 
tion that goads!” 

‘«Thank you,” said Savarin, meekly ; ‘“‘I am 
answered. I recognize the dwarf perched on 
the back of the giant. Quitting these lofty 
themes, I venture to address to you now one 
simple matter-of-fact question—How about Ma- 
demoiselle Cicogna? Do you think you can in- 
duce her to transplant herself to the new social 
system, which I presume will abolish, among oth- 
er obsolete myths, the institution of marriage ?” 





‘*M. Savarin, your question offends me. The- 
oretically I am to the existing supersti- 
tions that encumber the very simple principle by 
which may be united two persons so long as they 
desire the union, and so soon as the 
union becomes distasteful to either. But I am 
perfectly aware that such theories would revolt 
a young lady like Mademoiselle Cicogna. I 
have never even named them to her, and our en- 
gagement holds good.” 

**Engagement of marriage? No period for 
the ceremony fixed ?” 

** That is not my fault. I urged it on Isaura 

with all earnestness before I left my father’s 
house.” 
‘*That was long after the siege had begun. 
Listen to me, Gustave. No persuasion of mine, 
or my wife's, or Mrs. Morley’s could indace 
Isaura to quit Paris while it was yet time. She 
said, very simply, that, having pledged her troth 
and hand to you, it would be treason to honor and 
duty if she should allow any considerations for 
herself to be even discussed so long as you needed 
her presence. You were then still suffering, and, 
though convalescent, not without danger of a re- 
lapse. And your mother said to her—I heard 
the words—‘ Tis not for his bodily health I 
could dare to ask you to stay, when every man 
who can afford it is sending away his wife, sis- 
ters, daughters. As for that, I should suffice to 
tend him; but if you go, I resign all hope for 
the health of his mind and his soul.’ I think 
at Paris there may be female poets and artists 
whom that sort of argument would not have 
much influenced. But it so happens that Isaura 
is not a Parisienne. She believes in those old 
myths which you think fatal to sympathies with 
yourself; and those old myths also lead her to 
believe that where a woman has promised she 
avill devote her life to a man, she can not for- 
sake him when told by his mother that she is 
necessary to the health of his mind and his soul. 
Stay. Before you interrupt me let me finish 
what I have to say. It appears that, so soon as 
your bodily health was improved, you felt that 
your mind and your soul could take care of them- 
selves; and certainly it seems to me that Isau- 
ra Cicogna is no longer of the smallest use to 
either.” 

Rameau was evidently much disconcerted by 
this speech. He saw what Savarin was driving 
at—the renunciation of all bond between Isaura 
and himself. He was not prepared for such re- 
nunciation. He still felt for the Italian as much 
of love as he could feel for any woman who did 
not kneel at his feet, as at those of Apollo con- 
descending to the homage of Arcadian maids. 
But, on the one hand, he felt that many circum- 
stances had occurred since the disaster at Sedan 
to render Isaura a very much less desirable par- 
tie than she had been when he had first wrung 
from her the pledge of bethrothal. In the palmy 
times of a government in which literature and 
art commanded station and insured fortune Isau- 
ra, whether as authoress or singer, was a brilliant 
marriage for Gustave Rameau. She had also 
then an assured and competent, if modest, in- 
come. But when times change, people change 
with them. As the income for the moment (and 
Heaven only can say how long that moment 
might last), Isaura’s income had disappeared. 
It will be recollected that Louvier had invested 
her whole fortune in the houses to be built in 
the street called after his name. No houses, even 
when built, paid any rent now. Louvier had 
quitted Paris, and Isaura could only be subsist- 
ing upon such small sum she might have had in 
hand before the siege commenced. All career 
in such literature and art as Isaura adorned was 
at a dead stop. Now, to do Rameau justice, he 
was by no means an avaricious or mercenary man. 
But he yearned for modes of life to which mon- 
ey was essential. He liked his ‘‘ comforts ;” and 
his comforts included the luxuries of elegance 
and show—comforts not to be attained by mar- 
riage with Isaura under existing circumstances. 

Nevertheless it is quite true that he had urged 
her to marry him at once before he had quitted 
his father’s house; and her modest shrinking 
from such proposal, however excellent the rea- 
sons for delay in the national calamities of the 
time, as well as the poverty which the calamity 
threatened, had greatly wounded his amour pro- 

pre. He had always felt that her affection for 
him was not love; and though he could recon- 
cile himself to that conviction when many solid 
advantages were attached to the prize of her love, 
and when he was ill and penitent and maudlin, 
and the calm affection of a saint seemed to him 
infinitely preferable to the vehement passion of a 
sinner—yet when Isaura was only Isaura by her- 
self—Isaura minus all the et cetera which had 
previously been taken into account—the want 
of adoration for himself very much lessened her 


value. 

Still, though he acquiesced in the delayed ful- 
fillment of the engagement with Isaura, he had 
no thought of withdrawing from the engagement 
itself, and after a slight pause he replied: ‘‘ You 
do me great injustice if you suppose that the oc- 
cupations to which I devote myself render me 
less sensible to the merits of Mademoiselle Cico- 
gna, or less eager for our union. On the con- 
trary, I will confide to you—as a man of the 
world—one main reason why I quitted my fa- 
ther’s house, and why I desire to keep my pres- 
ent address a secret. Mademoiselle Caumar- 
tin conceived for me a passion—a caprice — 
which was very flattering for a time, but which 
latterly became very troublesome. Figure to 
yourself—she daily came to our house while I 
was lying ill, and with the greatest difficulty my 
mother got her ott of it. That was not all. She 
pestered me with letters containing all sorts of 
threats—nay, actually kept watch at the house ; 
and one day when I entered the carriage with my 
mother and Signora Venosta for a drive in the 
Bois (meaning to call for Isaura by the way), she 
darted to the carriage door, caught my hand, 











and would have made a scene if the coachman 
had given her leave to do so. Luckily he had 
the tact to whip on his horses, and we 

I had some little difficulty in convincing the 
Signora Venosta that the girl was crazed. But 
I felt the danger I incurred of her coming upon 
me some moment when in company with Isaura, 
and so I left my father’s house; and naturally 
wishing to steer clear of this vehement little de- 
mon till I am safely married, I keep my ad- 
dress a secret from all-who are likely to tell her 
of it.” 

**You do wisely if you are really afraid of 
her, and can not trust your nerves to say to her 
plainly, ‘I am engaged to be married; all is at 
an end between us. Do not force me to employ 
the police to protect myself from unwelcome 
importunities.’ 

‘Honestly speaking, I doubt if I have the 
nerve to do that, and I doubt still more if it 
would be of any avail. It is very ennuyant to 
be so passionately loved ; but, que voulez vous ? 
It is my fate.” 

‘*Poor martyr! I condole with you: and to 
say truth, it was chiefly to warn you of Made- 
moiselle Caumartin’s pertinacity that I called this 
evening.” 

Here Savarin related the particulars of his 
rencontre with Julie, and concluded by saying: 
**T suppose I must take your word of honor that 
you will firmly resist all temptation to renew a 
connection which would be so incompatible with 
the respect due to your fiancée? Fatherless and 
protectorless as Isaura is, I feel bound to act as 
a virtual guardian to one in whom my wife takes 
so deep an interest, and to whom, as she thinks, 
she had some hand in bringing about your en- 
gagement: she is committed to no small respon- 
sibilities. Do not allow poor Julie, whom I sin- 
cerely pity, to force on me the unpleasant duty 
of warning your fiancée of the dangers to which 
she might be subjected by marriage with an 
Adonis whose fate it is to be so profoundly be- 
loved by the sex in general, and ballet nymphs 
in particular.” 

‘* There is no chance of so disagreeable a duty 
being incumbent on you, M. Savarin. Of course, 
= 1 myself have told you in confidence is sa- 
c ” 


**Certainly. ‘There are things in the life of a 
gargon before marriage which would be an af- 
front to the modesty of his fiancée to communi- 
cate and discuss. But then those things must 
belong exclusively to the past, and cast no shad- 
ow over the future. I will not interrupt you 
further. No doubt you have work for the night 
before you. Do the Red journalists for whom 
you write pay enough to support you in these 
terribly dear times ?” 

**Scarcely. But I look forward to wealth and 
fame in the future. And you?” 

**T just escape starvation. If the siege last 
much longer, it is not of the gout I shall die. 
Good-night to you.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 











ARSENIC IN THE AIR OF ROOMS. 


Tue deleterious effects produced by the use of 
arsenical green in paper-hangings, which have 
long been known, are commonly attributed to 
the inhalation of the dust mechanically detached 
from the walls. The occurrence, however, of 
cases of arsenical poisoning in rooms where no 
such mechanical abrasion was possible has led 
Dr. Fleck, of Dresden, to submit the question to 
the test of experiment. Four glass jars were 
employed for this purpose. ‘The interior of the 
first was lined with paper covered with Schwein- 
furt gréen, a paste of potato starch being used as 
the adhesive material, every square centimeter 
of surface having upon it fifteen milligrammes of 
white arsenic combined in the copper salt. The 
second jar was covered on its interior with a 
thick layer of gelatine mixed with Schweinfurt 
green, applied while warm. Under the third jar 
was placed a capsule containing Schweinfurt 
green mixed with water to a thick paste. The 
fourth was similarly prepared, except that white 
arsenic was used instead of Schweinfurt green. 
Each jar was closed at bottom by a glass plate, 
and at top by a cork carrying two glass tubes, 
one of which extended to the bottom of the jar. 
Blue litmus papers were attached to the corks, 
and the temperature was maintained at about 
64° F. At the end of six hours the litmus pa- 
per in the fourth jar had become red, that in the 
third jar at the end of twenty-four hours, and 
those in the first and second jars after the lapse 
of three days. Moreover, in the first jar mould 
soon formed between the paper and the glass. 
The air in the interior-of these jars was subse- 
quently tested for arsenic. That in jar 3 showed 
a trace in eight days, that in jars 1 and 2 gave 
the reaction distinctly in three weeks, while none 
could be detected in that of the fourth jar. Upon 
investigation the arsenic in jars 1, 2, and 8 was 
found to exist there as hydrogen arsenide or ar- 
seneted hydrogen, saindd in the third jar with 
acetic acid. ‘The reddening of the litmus in the 
fourth jar was due to sulphurous oxide contained 
in the arsenic employed. As a confirmatory ex- 
periment white arsenic was mixed with flour paste 
and placed under a glass bell jar. Four weeks 
afterward the mixture was covered with a thick 
mould, and a dark band of crystalline metallic 
arsenic, reduced by the process of vegetation, sur- 
rounded the jar near the upper edge of the mould. 
The air of the jar contained hydrogen arsenide. 
A mixture of starch paste and white arsenic gave 
the same results. It appears certain, therefore, 
that the air of a room whose walls are papered 
with arsenic green may contain arsenic proceed- 
ing not from mechanical abrasion, but in the form 
of hydrogen arsenide produced by the action of 
the moist organic matter, particularly the paste, 
upon the Schweinfurt green. ‘To this exceed- 
ingly poisonous gas, therefore, chronic arsenical 
poisoning is doubtless due in many cases, 
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SKETCHES AROUND KHIVA. 


Ow the 10th of June last the Turkistan, Oren- 
burg, and Caucasus detachments of the Russian 
forces entered Khiva to take formal possession 
of the town, and four days afterward were trans- 
ferred to the gardens outside the walls, where a 
portion of their camp is represented in our illus- 
tration. ‘‘ Now we are resting from our labors,” 
wrote thence a correspondent of the Jnvalide 
Russe ; ‘‘ nevertheless our camp under the walls 
of Khiva presents a very animated picture; the 
soldiers are mending their shoes and making 
biscuits, not forgetting at the same time their 
military duties.” We need say little of the 
camp on the heights of Akk-Kudick, with its 





SKETCHES AROUND KHIVA. 


comfortable warm kibitkas, or the wicker-work 
frame tents universally used by the nomad tribes, 
and its sleepy-headed camels, those true ‘‘ ships” 
of the alternately cold and bleak and tropically 
scorching steppes of Khiva. Indeed, without 
these patient animals the Russians would have 
found the difficulties of their expedition increased 
tenfold. Equally valuable as draught steeds and 
as beasts of burden, these camels were used either 
to carry enormous loads, or to draw ambulances 
and the field carriages of the higher powers of 
the army. An example of this is furnished by 
our illustration—the field carriage of the Grand 
Duke Nicnoras Constantinovitcu. Curious 


vehicles these Central Asian wagons, simple 
sledges on wheels, which, when winter sets in, 





can be dismounted and transformed into light 
sleighs. 

Our next sketch represents a well-known 
Kirghiz warrior—Karanass - BAIGHABILOFF— 
captured in one of the various encounters—a 
prisoner in the charge of a detachment of the 
invader; and then we have a specimen of equi- 
tation a la Turkoman on the steppes—a style 
which takes us back to the old days of the “pill- 
fon,” or reminds us of the new English cavalry- 
infantry drill, where a hussar carries an infantry 
soldier behind him. A working party on the 
steppes will give the reader a fair idea of a 
type of nomad tribes to be met with ::--ughout 





hiva and Turkistan—rough, unkempt, unscru- | 
pulous fellows, who have no objection to pillage | 


a caravan, but on a pinch can do a good day’s 
hard work. Our last sketch shows us a truly 
primitive conveyance peculiar to the steppes, and 
drawn by oxen, animals highly valued in Khiva, 
and by the breeding gnd rearing of which the 
nomads principally gain their livelihood. In the 
spring and autumn these tribes hoyer round the 
various wells and oases on the steppes, but when 
either midwinter or midsummer arrives—both 
equally disagreeable in those districts—the tribes 
seek the more temperate climate of the Caspian 
sea-shore, and there exchange their cattle for corn 
and other necessaries of life. Having no regu- 
larly constructed villages, they easily move from 
nlace to place with all their household goods, 
and are as much at home in one spot as another, 
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THE BUTTON-WOOD TREE. 


I caw hear the winds of autumn go, 

Like the surge of a hidden sea, 
Rushing by through the branches dry 

Of the spotted button-wood tree— 

The button-wood tree, the button-wood tree! 
How sadly it rocketh to and fro! 
And the autumn clouds come down so low, 
And the top of the tree goes up so high, 
That they meet like giants in the sky— 

The clonds and the button-wood tree, 


Oh, there cometh a vision, dear to me, 
Of a child who was wondrous fair, 

Whose face is cold in a shroud of gold. 
**In the shroud of his yellow hair 

My roots ave twining!” groans the tree— 

Moans and sighs the button-wood tree. 

Not long ago, old tree, the day 

He clasped thy trunk, so rough and gray, 

Teiling his childish love to thee: 

But his little arms were torn away! 


‘‘ Why were they torn away from me?” 
Howleth out the button-wood tree. 

See there, at thy feet, the little stone, 

* Where he'd often come and sit alone, 
Watching thy old head shake and moan. 
**It shaketh still, but he’s gone—he’s gone; 
And you will not bring him back to me!” 
Groaneth loud the button-wood tree. 


Ah! that, old friend, I can never do, 
For he’s gone, full well I ween, 
To a land where skies are ever blue, 
And the trees are young and green. 
**7J am not young-—I am old and grim,” 
Moaneth the jealous tree ; 

**So they'll never take me up to him,” 
Groaneth the button-wood tree. 

And he bowed his head to the autumn blast, 
This old grief-stricken tree, 

And the tears of rain fell thick and fast 
Over the button-wood tree. 
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PHINEAS REDUX. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
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“The Small House at Allington,” 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE DUCHESS TAKES COUNSEL. 


Pureas Fixx, when he had been thrice re- 
manded before the Bow Street magistrate, and 
four times examined, was at last committed to be 
tried for the murder of Mr. Bonteen. This took 
place on Wednesday, May 19, a fortnight after 
the murder. But during those fourteen days 
little was learned, or even surmised, by the po- 
lice, in addition to the circumstances which had 
transpired at once. Indeed the delay, slight as 
it was, had arisen from a desire to find evidence 
that might affect Mr. Emilius, rather than with a 
view to strengthen that which did affect Phin- 
eas Finn. But no circumstance could be found 
tending in any way to add to the suspicion to 
which the converted Jew was made subject by 
his own character, and by the supposition that he 
would have been glad wo get rid of Mr. Bonteen. 
He did not even attempt to run away, for which 
attempt certain psendo-facilities were put in his 
way by police ingenuity.. But Mr. Emilius stood 
his greund and courted inquiry. Mr. Bonteen 
had been to him, he said, a very bitter, unjust, 
and cruel enemy. Mr. Bonteen had endeavored 
to rob him of his dearest wife; had charged him 
with bigamy; had got up false evidence in the 
hope of ruining him. He had undoubtedly hated 
Mr. Bonteen, and might probably have said so. 
But, as it happened, through God’s mercy, he was 
enabled to prove that he could not possibly have 
been at the scene of the murder when the mur- 
der was committed. During that hour of the 
night he had been in his own bed; and, had he 
been out, could not have re-entered the house 
without calling up the inmates. But, independ- 
ently of his alibi, Mealyus was able to rely on the 
absolute absence of any evidence against him. 
No gray coat could be traced to his hands even 
for an hour. His height was very much less than 
that attributed by Lord Fawn to the man whom 
he had seen hurrying to the spot. No weapon 
was found in his possession by which the deed 
could have been done. Inquiry was made as to 
the purchase of life-preservers, and the reverend 
gentleman was taken to half a dozen shops at 
which such instraments had lately been sold. 
But there had been a run upon life-preservers, in 
consequence of recommendations as to their use 
given by certain newspapers, and it was found as 
impossible te trace one particular purchase as it 
would be that of a loaf of bread. At none of 
the half-dozen shops to which he was taken was 
Mr. Emilius remembered; and then all further 
inquiry in that direction was abandoned, and Mr. 
Emilius was set at liberty. ‘‘I forgive my per- 
secutors from the bottom of my heart,” he said; 
** but God will requite it to them.” 

In the mean time Phineas was taken to New- 
gate, and was there confined, almost with the 
glory and attendance of a state prisoner. This 
was no common murder, and no common mur- 
derer. Nor were they who interested themselves 
in the matter the ordinary Rag, Tag, and Bob- 
tail.of the people—the mere wives and children, 
or perhaps fathers and mothers, or brothers and 
sisters of the slayer or slain, Dukes and earls, 


duchesses and countesses, members of the Cab- 
inet, great statesmen, judges, bishops, and Queen's 
counselors, beautiful women, and women of high- 
est fashion, seemed for a while to think of but 
little else Ua ue fate of Mr. Bunteen aud the 





fate of Phineas Finn. People became intimately 
acquainted with each other through similar sym- 
pathies in this matter, who had never before 
spoken or seen each other. On the day after the 
full committal of the man Mr. Low received a 
most courteous letter from the Duchess of Om- 
nium, begging him to call in Carlton Terrace if 
his engagements would permit him to do so. The 
Duchess had heard that Mr. Low was devoting 
all his energies to the protection of Phineas Finn, 
and as a certain friend of hers, a lady, was doing 
the same, she was anxious to bring them together. 
Indeed, she herself was equally prepared to de- 
vote her energies for the present to the same ob- 
ject. She had declared to all her friends, espe- 
cially to her husband and to the Duke of St. Bun- 
gay, her absolute conviction of the innocence of 
the accused man, and had called upon them to 
defend him. ‘* My dear,” said the elder Duke, 
‘**I do not think that in my time any innocent 
man has ever lost his life upon the scaffold.” 

‘*Ts that a reason why our friend should be 
the first instance ?” said the Duchess. 

‘* He must be tried according to the laws of 
his country,” said the younger Duke. 

‘* Plantagenet, you always speak as if every 
thing were perfect, whereas you know very well 
that every thing is imperfect. If that man is— 
is hung, I—” 

**Glencora,” said her husband, *‘ do not con- 
nect yourself with the fate of a stranger from any 
misdirected enthusiasm.” 

‘*T do connect myself. If that man be hung 
—I shall go into mourning for him. You had 
better look to it.” 

Mr. Low obeyed the summons, and called on 
the Duchess. But, in truth, the invitation had 
been planned 5 hance Goesler, who was pres- 
ent when the lawyer, about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, was shown into the 
Duchess, Tea was immediately 
Mr. Low was almost embraced. He was intro- 
duced to Madame Goesler, of whom he did not 
remember that he had before heard the name, 
and was at once given to understand that the 
fate of Phineas was now in question. ‘* We know 
so well,” said the Duchess, ‘* how true you are 
to him.” 

** He is an old friend of mine,” said the law- 
yer, ‘‘and I can not believe him to have been 
guilty of a murder.” 

**Guilty! He is no more guilty than I am. 
We are as sure of that as we are of the sun. 
We know that he is innocent; do we not, Ma- 
dame Goesler? And we, too, are very dear friends 
of his—that is, I am.” 

** And so am I,” said Madame Goesler, in a 
voice very low and sweet, but yet so energetic as 
to make Mr. Low almost rivet his attention upon 
her. 

*“*You must understand, Mr. Low, that Mr. 
Finn is a man horribly hated by certain enemies. 
That wretched Mr. Bonteen hated his very name, 
But there are other people who think very differ- 
ently of him. He must be saved.” 

** Indeed I hope he may,” said Mr, Low. 

“We wanted to see you for ever so many rea- 
sons, Of course you understand that—that any 
sum of money can be spent that the case may 
want.” 

‘* Nothing will be spared on that account, cer- 
tainly,” said the lawyer. 

** But money will do a great many things. We 
would send all round the world if we could get 
evidence against that other man—Lady Eustace’s 
husband, you know.” 

“Can any good be done by sending all round 
the world ?’ 

** He went back to his own home not long ago 
—in Poland, I think,” said Madame Goesler. 
** Perhaps he got the instrument there, and 
brought it with him.” Mr. Low shook his head. 

‘* Of course we are very ignorant ; but it would 
be a pity that every thing should not be tried.” 

** He might have got in and out of the window, 
you know,” said the Duchess, Still Mr. Low 
shook his head. ‘‘I believe things can always 
be found out, if only you take trouble enough. 
And trouble means money, does it not? We 
wouldn’t mind how many thousand pounds it 
cost; would we, Marie ?” 

**T fear that the spending of thousands can do 
no good,” said Mr. Low. 

** But something must be done. You don’t 
mean to say that Mr. Finn is to be hung because 
Lord Fawn says that he saw a man running along 
the street in a gray coat?” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

“There is nothing else against him; nobody 
else saw him.” 

**Tf there be nothing else against him, he will 
be acquitted.” 

**You think, then,” said Madame Goesler, 
**that there will be no use in tracing what the 
man Mealyus did when he was out of England. 
He might have bought a gray coat then, and have 
hidden it till this night, and then have thrown it 
away.” Mr. Low listened to her with close at- 
tention, but again shook his head. ‘‘If it could 
be shown that the man had a gray coat at that 
time, it would certainly weaken the effect of Mr. 
Finn’s gray coat.” 

** And if he bought a bludgeon there, it would 
weaken the effect of Mr. Finn’s bludgeon, And 
if he bought rope to make a ladder, it would show 
that he had got out. It was a dark night, you 
know, and nobody would have seen it. We have 
been talking it all over, Mr. Low, and we really 
think you ought to send somebody.” 

** T will mention what you say to the gentlemen 
who are employed on Mr. Finn’s defense.” 

** But will not you be employed?” Then Mr. 
Low explained that the gentlemen to whom he 
referred were the attorneys who would get up the 
case on their friend's behalf, and that as he him- 
self practiced in the Courts of Equity only, he 
seal oat defend Mr. Finn on bis trial. 

‘* He must have the very best men,” said the 
Duchess. 





“He must have good men, certainly.” 

“And a great many. Couldn't we get Sir 
Gregory Grogram ?” tr. Low shook his head. 
**T know very well that if you get men who are 
really, really swells—for that is what it is, Mr. 
Low—and pay them well enough, and so make it 
really an important thing, they can browbeat any 
judge and hoodwink an gp dare say it is 
very dreadful to say so, Mr. ; but, neverthe- 
less, I believe it, and as this man is certainly in- 
nocent it ought to be done. I dare say it’s very 
shocking, but I do think that twenty thousand 
= spent among the lawyers would get him 
0 » 


“*T hope we can get him off without expending 
twenty thousand = Duchess.” 

‘* But you can have the money and welcome ; 
can not he, Madame Goesler ?” 

“*He could have double that, if double were 


**T would fill the court with lawyers for him,” 
continued the Duchess. ‘‘I would cross-examine 
the witnesses off their legs. I would rake up ev- 
ery wicked thing that horrid Jew has done since 
he was born. I would make witnesses speak. 
I would give a carriage and pair of horses to ev- 
ery one of the jurors’ wives, if that would do any 

You may shake your head, Mr. Low, but 
I would. And Id Lord Fawn off to the 
antipodes, too; and I in’t care if you left 
him there. I know that this man is innocent, 
and I'd do pp Avon to save him. A woman, 
I know, can’t do much ; but she has this privilege, 
that she can speak out what men only think. I'd 
give them two carriages and two pairs of horses 
apiece, if I could do it that way.” 

Mr. Low did his best to explain to the Duchess 
that the desired object hardly be effected 
after the fashion she proposed, and he endeavored 
w ‘rsuade her that justice was sure to be done 
in an English court of law. ‘‘ Then why are peo- 
ple so very anxious to get this lawyer or that 
to bamboozle the witnesses?” said the Duchess, 
Mr. Low declared it to be his opinion that the 

rest man in England was not more likely to 

hung for a murder he had not committed than 
the richest. ‘Then why would you, if you were 
accused, have ever so many lawyers to defend 
you?” Mr. Low went on to explain. ‘‘ The 
more money you spend,” said the Duchess, ‘‘ the 
more fuss you make. And the longer a trial is 
about and the greater the interest, the more chance 
a man has to escape. Ifa man is tried for three 
days, you always think he'll get off; but if it lasts 
ten minutes, he is sure to be convicted and hung. 
I'd have Mr. Finn's trial made so long that they 
never could convict him, Id tire out all the 
judges and juries in London. If you get lawyers 
enough, they may speak forever.” Mr. Low en- 
deavored to explain that this might prejudice the 
prisoner. ‘And I'd examine every member of 
the House of Commons, and all the Cabinet, and 
all their wives. I'd ask them all what Mr. Bon- 
teen had been saying. I'd do it in such a way 
as a trial was never done before; and I'd take 
care that they should know what was coming.” 

** And if he were convicted afterward ?” 

“I'd buy up the Home Secretary. It’s very 
horrid to say so, of course, Mr. Low; and I dare 
say there is nothing wrong ever done in Chan- 
cery. But I know what Cabinet Ministers are. 
If they could get a majority by granting a par- 
don, they'd do it quick enough.” 

“*You are speaking of a Liberal Government, 
of course, Duchess.” 

“‘There isn't twopence to choose between 
them in that respect. Just at this moment I be- 
lieve Mr. Finn is the most popular member of 
the House of Commons; and I'd bring all that 
to bear. You can’t but know that if every thing 
of that kind is done it will have an effect. I be- 
lieve you could make him so popular that the 
people would pull down the prison rather than 
have him hung—so that a jury would not dare 
to say he was guilty.” 

“* Would that be justice, ladies?” asked the 
just man. 

**It would be success, Mr. Low, which is a 
great deal the better thing of the two.” 

“If Mr. Finn were found guilty, I could not 
in my heart believe that that would be justice,” 
said Madame Goesler. 

Mr. Low did his best to make them understand 
that the plan of — down Newgate by the in- 
strumentality of Phineas Finn’s popularity, or of 
buying up the Home Secretary by threats of Par- 
liamentary defection, would hardly answer their 
purpose. He would, he assured them, suggest 
to the attorneys employed the idea of searching 
for evidence against the man Mealyus in his own 
country, and would certainly take care that noth- 
ing was omitted from want of means. ‘You 
had better let us put a check in your hands,” 
said the Duchess. But to this he would not as- 

sent. He did admit that it would be well to 
leave no stone unturned, and that the turning of 
such stones must cost money; but the money, 
he said, would be forth-coming. ‘He's not a 
rich man himself,” said the Duchess. Mr. Low 
assured her that if money were really wanting he 
would ask for it, ‘‘ And now,” said the Duch- 
ess, ‘‘there is one other thing that we want. 
Can we see him ?” 

** You yourself?” 

“Yes; I myself, and Madame Goesler. You 
look as if it would be very wicked.” Mr. Low 
thought that it would be wicked; that the Duke 
would not like it; and that such a visit would 
occasion ill-natured remarks. ‘‘ People do visit 
are suppose, He’s not locked up like a crim- 


“*T visit him,” said Mr. Low, “‘ and one or two 
other friends have done so, Lord Chiltern has 
been with him, and Mr. Erle.” . 

‘* Has no lady seen him ?” asked the Duchess, 

** Not to my knowledge.” 

“Then it’s Ley bape lady should do so. JI 
suppose we cou admitted. If we were his 
sisters they'd Jet us in.” = 





*<You must excuse me, Duchess, but—” 

** Of course I will excuse you. But what?” 

** You are not his sisters. 

“If I were engaged to him, to be his wife ?” 
said Madame Goesler, standing up. ‘I am not 
so. There is nothing of that kind. You must 
not misunderstand me. But if I were ?” 

**On that plea I presume you could be ad. 
mitted.” 

‘*Why not as a friend? Lord Chiltern is ad. 
mitted as his friend.” 

“* Because of the prudery of a prison,” said the 
Drchess. ‘* All things are wrong to the lookers 
after wickedness, my dear. If it would comfort 
him to see us, why should he not have that com- 
fort ?” . 

**Would you have gone to him in his own 
lodgings ?” asked Mr. Low. 

“TI would, if he’d been ill,” said Madame 

] 


er. ’ 
** Madam,” said Mr. Low, speaking with a 
gravity which for a moment had its effect even 
upon the Duchess of Omnium, ‘‘I think, at any 
rate, that if you visit Mr. Finn in prison, you 
should do so through the instrumentality of his 
Grace, your husband.” 
‘Of course you suspect me of all manner of 


“IT suspect nothing; but I am sure that it 
should be so.” 

** Tt shall be so,” said the Duchess. ‘* Thank 
you, Sir. We are much obliged to you for your 
wise counsel.” 

“*T am obliged to you,” said Madame Goesler, 
“because I know that you have his safety at 
heart.” 

** And so am I,” said the Duchess, relenting, 
and giving him her hand. ‘‘ We are really ever 
so much obliged to you. You don’t quite un- 
derstand about the Duke ; and how should you? 
I never do any thing without telling him, but he 
hasn’t time to attend to things.” 

**T hope I have not offended you ?” 

**Oh dear, no. You can’t offend me unless 
you mean it. Good-by—and remember to have 
a great many lawyers, and all with new wigs; 
and let them all get in a great rage that any 
body should suppose it possible that Mr. Finn is a 
murderer. I’msureIam. Good-by, Mr. Low.” 

**You'll never be able to get to him,” said the 
Duchess, as soon as they were alone. 

‘*T suppose not.” 

**And what good could you do? Of course 
I'd go with you if we could get in; but what 
would be the use ?” 

**To let him know that people do not think 
him guilty.” 

** Mr. Low will tell him that. I suppose, too, 
we can write to him. Would you mind writing?” 

**T would rather go.” 

**You might as well tell the truth, when you 
are about it. You are breaking your heart for 
him.” 

*“*If he were to (3 condemned, and—execu- 
ted, I should break my heart. I could never ap- 
pear bright before the world again.” 

“That is just what I told Plantagenet. I 
said I would go into mourning.” 

**And I should really mourn. And yet were 
he free to-morrow, he would be no more to me 
than any other friend.” 

**Do you mean you would not marry him ?” 

**No; I would not. Nor would he ask me, 
I will tell you what will be his lot in life, if he 
escapes from the present danger.” 

** Of course he will escape. They don’t really 
hang innocent men.” 

**Then he will become the husband of Lady 
Laura Kennedy.” 

**Poor fellow! If I believed that, I should 
think it cruel to help him to escape from New- 

ate,” 
a [To BE CONTINUED.) 





MY LADY DISDAIN. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

My Lady Disdain was a brilliant, queenly 
Southern girl. She was motherless; had a father 
who only lived to give her fine clothes to wear 
and splendid horses to ride; she was heiress to an 
immense fortune; and as she happened during 
the time of this story to be living principally in 
one of the Northern States, it would be perhaps 
superfluous to say that she had hosts of eager, 
devoted, competing suitors. Indeed, she had 
fortune enough to secure her such followers were 
she as ill-favored as the Lothly Lady of the 
famous old ballad; but she had beauty and 
charms of mind and manner enough to have 
won her wooers without end, even in this prac- 
tical and unromantic North, were she poor as 
King Cophetua’s beggar-maid. Her real name 
was Gabrielle Ransome; but one of her admir- 
ers, who was not wholly ignorant of Shakspeare, 
once called her My Lady Disdain, and Gabrielle 
was proud of the title. She treated most of her 
lovers with unconditional disdain when she hap- 
pened to feel in the mood for thus rewarding 
their devotion; and she felt flattered by the name 
which ane how well her reckless power was 


recogn 

He who had thus named her fared no better 
than the rest. We all know the story of the in- 
genious artist who constructed the brazen bull, 
and had for his reward the privilege of being the 
first victim burned in its glowing maw; and we 
know, too, the more modern and equally fabu- 
lous tale of Dr. Guillotin being the first to yield 
his neck to the accolade of the instrument 
his peculiar genius devised. Poor Eugene 
Valmy was in just this way made to illustrate 
the force and the appropriateness of the title he 
had applied; for on him fell the full measure of 
a disdain which nearly crushed him. 

It happened in this way. Gabrielle was the 
qneen and goddess of a’ certain fashionable wa- 
tering-place one summer, and Eugene Valmy 
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was there. She had met him a few times in 
New York, and was pleased with him because he 
was handsome and looked distingué and had a 
French origin, and was, in short, a personage 
somewhat out of the common. But he was 

r: a literary scribe of some sort or other, she 
hardly knew what—a publisher's hack, we may 
call him—a man of talents who went out to new 
countries, and got up books about them; who 
found new ways of getting into old countries, 
and wrote descriptions thereof; entering India 
by way of Siberia and Thibet, working into En- 
pes from Greenland and Iceland, and so on; 
rushing off to ‘‘do” African gorilla-hunting 
when the gorilla was new and interesting, and 
the oil country when striking ‘‘ile” was a fresh 
excitement. It was he who got up that com- 
plete history of the electric telegraph in ten days 
when the success of the Atlantic cable made a 
demand for such works; and his Pen and Pen- 
cil Sketches in Japan were so lively and brilliant 
that you would never have recognized in them 
the hand which prepared the learned and ex- 
haustive, but also somewhat exhausting, work 
on pre-Adamite animals, Individually, Eugene 
Valmy was a versatile, brilliant creature, who 
might possibly have made a name for himself if 
he could but have waited and thrown his soul 
into some one kind of work. But he gave out 
his intellect in incessant little shreds and patches; 
tore off and threw away leaf after leaf of the 
substance of his very life, as Jerrold’s ‘* Man 
Made of Money” parts gradually with the folds 
of his bank-note heart. Without fortune though 
he was, Valmy might have nursed his intellect, 
and waited and taken time and thought, could 
he but have lived on a little for dear Literature’s 
sake and for the sake of future successes, as a 
Middle Age student or a German youth of Rich- 
ter’s time would have done. But Valmy had 
not much of the ‘‘ proud patience which the 
gods love,” and he liked a bright and joyous 
life; and he made money as fast as he could, 
and spent it, his most laborious efforts only just 
enabling him to keep decently within the cir- 
cumference of that glittering circle of which My 
Lady Disdain was the centre. Sometimes he 
sighed a little over the flying years which were 
bringing him nothing, and he looked sadly for- 
ward into life, and began to think he must give 
up all hope of making a name, and to say to 
himself bitterly that there was nothing in him, 
and to wonder how many worthless books he 
would have put together by the time he reached 
the age of five-and-forty, being the compiler of 
whole shelffuls now already at twenty-eight. 
But from the time when Gabrielle Ransome sin- 
gled him out for a little favorable notice he for- 
got all about this, and floated in an exquisite 
blue ether of love and hope and love-pain, which 
is often so like happiness that the owner can not 
distinguish one from the other—until the catas- 
trophe came. 

Gabrielle was really much attracted by Val- 
my’s brilliant talk and his vivid alternations of 
humor and thoughtfulness; his varied experi- 
ences and knowledge. Those of her circle some- 
what looked down upon him for his poverty, which 
made her take him up all the more graciously 
and eagerly. Most women find something very 
sweet in the patronizing of some one; and here 
was a handsome and gifted young man with a 
romantic sort of poverty—a poverty which al- 
lows of good clothes and kid gloves and graceful 
ways—on the whole, quite a delightful object of 
patrorage. So Valmy found himself during the 
season at this watering-place distinguished in 
a manner which surprised, enraptured, and al- 
most bewildered him. Men with millions of dol- 
lars, men with names that echoed from Maine 
to Florida, Europeans of title as well as fortune, 
struggled in vain for the favor which was spon- 
taneously bestowed on Eugene Valmy. Proba- 
bly Valmy’s head became a little turned by the 
delicious novelty of his situation. Perhaps, on 
the other hand, he was not intoxicated or be- 
wildered, but merely had manhood enough to 
think his profession and himself worthy of any 
woman’s respect, and worthy to compete with 
any rivalry of wealth and station. Anyhow, he 
one day made wild love to Gabrielle Ransome, 
asked her to marry him, pressed and besought 
her, and received at last an angry, vehement, 
disdainful refusal. He learned by bitter expe- 
rience how justly applied was the title he had 
given her. She sent him from her with scorn- 
ful, stinging words. 

‘*But what have you, my old one?” said a 
gay young French friend, seizing Eugene by the 
arm as the latter strode, with head down and 
plunging step, along the strand after he had re- 
ceived this cruel dismissal—‘‘what have you, 
and where go you with such a visage ?” 

Eugene stopped, and looked for a moment va- 
cantly at his inquiring friend. 

‘*T have got my sentence of banishment, Al- 
cide,” he said at last, with a ghastly smile on his 
tremulous lips; ‘‘and I am going into exile.” 

**Pardieu!” the sympathetic Frenchman ex- 
claimed ; ‘*I comprehend all, and I pity you of 
it. But I am not surprised—and you will sur- 
vive. Come, a game of billiards ?” 

Eugene shook his head, pressed his friend’s 
hand, and hurried away. He left the place that 
evening. 

Can I explain why Gabrielle Ransome locked 
herself up in her room shortly after, and wept 
bitter and passionate tears? Can I explain why 
she felt miserable, and yet wholly unrepentant ? 
Can I explain why the filace and the society 
around her seemed now utterly barren and hate- 
ful, and yet were Valmy back again at her feet, 
she knew she would again reject him? Above 
all, can I explain why she was angry with her- 
self, not for the manner in which she had dis- 
missed poor Valmy, but for the pangs she felt at 
the dismissal? Not I. Far be it from me to 
attempt to enter into the heart of a fashionable 
young lady of the period. But I think that Ga- 





brielle Ransome would have been less scornful 
in her manner to Valmy and less angry now with 
herself if it were not that she felt herself to have 
been really in danger of falling in love with a 
man who had neither station nor money. 

Gabrielle was as brilliant and attractive during 
the remainder of the season as ever. Indeed, 
she was far more attractive, for the disappear- 
ance of Valmy left her free to divide her smiles 
and kindly words among the general crowd of 
her admirers, But there was a strange sort of 
anxiety every now and then in her eyes, as if she 
were always expecting some one who never came. 
For the first time in the whole of her bright life 
she was suffering mental pain. She had some- 
times had headache, and had suffered from sore 
throat; and she had experienced disappointment 
about dresses and balls and such-like; but she 
knew now for the first time what a heart-pang 
is. Surely this is a great step of progress. Is 
it not Heine who says that the dumb animals 
might almost become human by the influence of 
pain? Such humanizing influence a heart-pain 
may well have over a fashionable young lady. 
Our Undine of the aristocratic watering-place is 
ting, ae a a soul after a different fashion 
from La Motte Fouque’s exquisite creature. 

Yet it was not much evidence of a developing 
soul which Gabrielle Ransome gave when, toward 
the close of the season, she consented to promise 
her hand to the richest and the least intellectual 
of all her admirers, The thing was done very 
suddenly. There seemed no special reason why 
she should now all at once encourage this gen- 
tleman, whom she had so long discouraged. She 
seemed to act as one does who, having a dis- 
agreeable duty to do, suddenly starts up and 
rushes at the doing of it to get rid of it. 

** Papa,” said Gabrielle one day, coming up 
to her father with a flushed face and quivering 
lips, ‘‘I have promised Gervase Trenchard to 
marry him.” 

**Indeed, love? Well, I am delighted, of 
course. Gervase Trenchard is one of the richest 
men in the State; and he’s a very good fellow, 
and all that; but, Gabrielle, had you any partic- 
ular reason for singling out Trenchard ?” 

‘*Why do you ask, papa, when I have singled 
him out ?” 

“* Because, child, you never seemed to me to 
care much about him.” 

**You dear papa! you don’t understand the 
ways of girls.” 

** Well, I suppose I don’t, my love. Any one 
you choose, Gabrielle, is a welcome son-in-law 
to me. I only want to see you happy, and I 
hope you are very happy now. 

But Gabrielle had hurried from the room. Her 
heart was too full—with happiness, perhaps—to 
hear any more. She hid herself in her own room, 
and manifested her happiness in tears and sobs. 

Now if Mr. Ransome had been a man of sense 
and strength—if, besides a fond affection for his 
daughter, he had had the faculty to understand 
and the power to guide her—he could before this, 
or even now, have saved her from much distress 
and the danger of committing a very great wrong. 
Is there any wrong a girl like Gabrielle Ransome 
can commit greater than the sin of marrying for 
some mean motive a man she does not and can 
not love? Gabrielle was about to marry Mr. 
Trenchard for a motive which, though she be my 
heroine, I must admit to be mean. Were her 
feelings thoroughly analyzed, had she herself the 
courage to analyze them, they would thus have 
explained themselves. In her heart she loved 
Eugene Valmy—that is, she would have found 
satisfaction for the highest aspirations of her soul 
(and, with all her fashionable weaknesses, she 
had some aspirations) if he were only a brilliant 
match in the worldly sense. But se he was 
not this she had not the courage even to listen 
to her own impulses; nay, she was even angry 
when at first she found that she had such im- 
pulses. She had not even Becky Sharp's ex- 
cuse of want of money. But her ambition, born 
and bred and nurtured under the demoralizing, 
debasing influences of the society in which she 
lived, was to make a splendid match, and be 
wondered at, admired, and envied. So she flung 
Valmy off; and then, when he was gone, begin- 
ning to find, to her dismay, that she really had 
a heart, she could think of no remedy, no refuge, 
but in a sudden deed of moral suicide. She 
flung herself into an engagement with Gervase 
Trenchard in just that spirit of despair which 
makes many a poor girl, under other circum- 
stances, fling herself into the river. For myself, 
I never could understand why we should all be 
so much more horrified at the physical than at 
the moral act of suicide. 

Mr. Ransome did not think of ali this; and in 
any case his affection never could find any nobler 
way of expressing itself than in letting his daugh- 
ter ‘* please herself,” as he phrased it. 

So she was now pleasing herself without let 
or hinderance, and weeping bitterly and alone. 
Poor Lady Disdain! These fine, fashionable 
creatures, too, they have their feelings. 

Gabrielle rode out with her fiancé one day on 
a road which ran along the margin of the sea. 
It was an exquisite day of early autumn; the 
leaves were just beginning to turn to crimson 
and purple and gold, and the western sky was 
beginning to hang out the same colors; and the 
sea wore the deep wine-color which Homer pic- 
tures in one of his wondrous phrases. How glo- 
rious the scene! and how dull the pair who rode 
along! They hardly spoke. Gabrielle was quite 
out of humor—sick of the scene, of herself, of 
life; and her good-natured lover, having tried 
many ways of amusing her and failed disastrous- 
ly, began to discover that she preferred to be let 
alone, and meekly endeavored to consult her 
pleasure accordingly. In fact, she had been tor- 
turing herself by remembering, and trying not 
to remember, one evening when she rode along 
this very path with Valmy, and when the charm 
of his conversation, lambent as it was with sym- 





pathy and with intellect, first won its way into 
her heart. How dull and vacant and vapid her 
lover seemed who now rode by her side! How 
provoking his stupid good nature! How dis- 
tressing his efforts at conversation! Was this, 
then, to be her companion for life? or, rather, 
was she to go through life companionless? She 
grew sick at heart and angry and bitter, and, 
like a true woman, she vented her anger on the 
nearest object, her chosen lover. 

They rode along wearily until they came with- 
in sight of a pretty little cottage which looked 
upon the sea, and near which a boat and some 
nets were lying. Gabrielle’s quick ear caught a 
sound as of wailing within the cottage. She had 
often seen the little house before, and had spoken 
to a neat old dame who usually sat at the door 
engaged in some piece of domestic work. Ga- 
brielle checked her horse and listened. Yes, 
there was a sound of woman's weeping within 
the cottage, and her heart impelled her to go in. 
Her lover, amazed and quite unable to under- 
stand her emotional impulse, obeyed her orders 
and lifted her from her horse, and remained obe- 
diently outside the cottage, while she, throwing 
the skirt of her riding dress over her arm, gently 
opened the door and entered. 

The old woman was there, and was kneeling in 
sobbing prayer beside a bed. Gabrielle advanced 
and touched her shoulder with gentle, compas- 
sionate hand. At the same moment Gabrielle 
saw what was lying on the bed. 

A dead body, the corpse of what had been a 
handsome dark-complexioned man in the pride 
of youth and noble, vigorous form. And Ga- 
brielle started and almost screamed, so like at 
the moment did the features and form appear to 
those of Eugene Valmy. Perhaps the supposed 
resemblance was only the creation of her fancy, 
made morbidly sensitive and suggestive by her 
painful dwelling on thoughts of him. Perhaps 
there was a genuine resemblance. Two men of 
about the same age and size, dark-haired and 
dark-bearded, with clear and striking features, 
may well bear resemblance enough for one to 
suggest the other to a gazer’s mind. Certainly 
Gabrielle felt for a moment almost as if she saw 
beneath her eye the dead body of Eugene Valmy. 

‘*My son! my son!” the poor old woman 
sobbed. ‘My poor boy Stephen!” 

Gabrielle sat beside her and took her hand, 
and soon learned her simple, sad story. ‘The 

outh was her only son; he was a fisherman; 
“ went out in his boat the night before last; a 
storm came on; he was drowned; the tide washed 
in his body. That was all. These things hap- 
pen every day where there are waves and fisher- 
men. ‘*Men must work, and women must weep.” 

**T knew something would happen,” the old 
woman went on, relieved to have found a sym- 
pathetic ear. ‘* He didn’t care for life any more ; 
I think he wanted to die. His mother’s love was 
not enough for him.” 

** Was he in love?” Gabrielle asked, gently, and 
still absorbed in wonder and painful emotion at 
the resemblance to the vanished Eugene Valmy. 

**In love, ma’am? He was deceived, made 
a fool of by a vain creature, a thing with a 
pretty face—at least he thought her pretty; I 
didn't—and without a heart. She played with 
the boy, and set him mad, and then she threw 
him away because she got an offer from a man 
who owns a few boats and houses down yonder, 
She flang my son away; and when he tried to 
touch her with his words and his love, she only 
mocked him and treated him with scorn. He 
came home to me, and he said, ‘ Mother, it’s 
all over with me. I'll never be the same man 
again—I've got it right in the heart!’ And so 
he went out in his boat, and the sea was rough, 
and he didn’t take any care, I guess—and there 
he lies dead! And she who drove him to it 
is now alive and merry! Well, God forgive her! 
O God, forgive all such crextures, who have no 
hearts of their own, and play with the hearts of 
men! My son! my boy Stephen!” 

**Q God, forgive all such women, indeed,” 
said My Lady Disdain, with streaming eyes. 
And she thought to herself at the same moment, 
**How much worse am I than this other creat- 
ure, even as this poor afflicted mother pictures 
her! For she did not really love this young 
man, while I—I did love Eugene Valmy. I do 
love him ; and I cast him off and scorned him!” 

All this time her fiancé was waiting patiently 
outside. At last he ventured to look in, and she 
was thus reminded of his existence, and felt a 
new pang thereat. She must return home, and 
in his society. Some two or three neighbors of 
the poor widow dropped in to keep her compa- 
ny, and Gabrielle promised to come again early 
next morning. As My Lady Disdain was leay- 
ing she cast a glance back on the dead body. 
The moon had already risen and flung a sad 
gleam over the white face, and she thought, with 
a start and a shudder, that that face looked more 
like than ever to the face of Eugene Valmy. 

Gabrielle rode home in the moonlight, sad and 
silent. Even her lover began to understand that 
her soul was not with him. 

Gabrielle slept but little that night. She 
looked into her own heart and into her life; she 
thought and wept and prayed. She rose in the 
morning purified, strengthened, and elevated. 
Undine’s soul, in fact, had entered Undine’s 
body at last. 

Soon all the world knew that, for some reason 
or other, the engagement between Gabrielle Ran- 
some and Gervase ‘T'renchard had been broken 
off. Eugene Valmy did not hear of the fact un- 
til after his return from Alaska, whither he had 
gone—that region being the newest subject in 
his line—to make a volume, and to try to cure 
himself of his fatal love. He returned to New 
York ancured. For a time he kept entirely out 
of any society where Gabrielle might possibly be ; 
but he soon told himself that this was a weak- 
ness of which he ought to be ashamed, and that 
he must be a man among men. So he went 








boldly into society, and he met her. Then his 
cheek so burned and his heart so beat that he 
feared he could not even speak to her, and that 
he must actually fly from the field like a coward. 
Perhaps he would have fled but that he still be- 
lieved Gabrielle a heartless coquette, to whom 
his suffering would be but a triumph; and he 
would, at the cost of whatever agony, refuse to 
allow her that triumph. He approached her, 
and spoke in calm, friendly tones. 

But My Lady Disdain said, “‘ Mr. Valmy, 
when last we met I spoke in a manner which 
wounded you and shamed me. I have learned 
to be sorry for it. Will you forgive me? I 
have suffered much,” 

There was indeed a deep and melancholy ex- 
pression on her face, such as he had never seen 
it wear before. 

_**Surely, Miss Ransome, when you speak so 
kindly and earnestly, I must forgive any thing 
you may have said. Let us speak of it no more.” 

** Nay, but I must speak of it a little more. 
Have you changed since then, Mr. Valmy ?” 

The blood rushed into the young man’s face, 
and he looked wildly, wonderingly into hers to 
seek for the true meaning of her question. He 
saw only a strange, sweet expression there, half 
timid, half encouraging. 

**Do you ask me out of mere crnelty, Miss 
Ransome? How could I change? ‘The wound 
I have received I shall carry to the grave.” 

**Can I not heal the wound, Mr. Valmy ? 
For I have changed since then—or, if I have not 
changed, I know my true self at last.” 

Thus it was that My Lady Disdain laid down 
her arms, having found her heart. The process 
of her conversion was illogical, indeed, but there 
are times and occasions when emotion is better 
than logic. ‘The corpse of the fisher youth had 
taught her the first true lesson of life she had 
ever received, and the lessons of life are lessons 
of love. 





COTTON IN EGYPT. 
(See Illustrations on Page 1128.) 


No. 1.—This sketch represents the way in 
which camels are made to transport the cotton 
from the interior to the river-bank for shipment 
to Alexandria. A camel can carry with ease 
six or seven large cotton bags, and crosses the 
roughest ground with the greatest patience, 
The camels are generally strung together in long 
lines of a dozen or more, while at their head 
trots the Arab in charge of the convoy, mounted 
upon a little donkey. 

No. 2.—This view shows the curious construc- 
tion of the Nile boats, with their short masts and 
long swallow-winged sails. If a boat draws too 
much water, the bulwark is heightened by plas- 
tering on Nile mud, which quickly bakes hard in 
the sun, and acts as well as a wooden bulwark. 

No. 3.—The large house to the left is a harem, 
as seen by the lattice windows; the building to 
the right is a cotton-packing establishment, 
The bales in the foreground lie for inspection. 
A hole is cut in each, and the white cotton pro- 
trudes for examination. Some negroes are cut- 
ting the bags open, while English purchasers 
chat over the value of the lots offered for sale 
with the Arab merchant. 

No. 4.—This is a view taken from the interior 
of the large Exchange Quadrangle. In the cen- 
tre is a palm-tree and some old buildings over a 
Mohammedan tomb, where a light is always kept 
burning. The negroes are here mostly 3 
in long white and colored robes. Nearly every 
one keeps in the shade, Kuropeans—English, 
French, Greeks, Germans, and Italians—are all 
present in their countries’ dresses, all talking dif- 
ferent languages, and splitting up into groups. 
The sun is fearfully hot, and newly arrived per- 
sons can only move about under large white um- 
brellas. Coffee is served on trays in tiny cups, 
and smoking is very common. 

No. 5.—'This is the Viceroy’s great auction- 
room. All his produce—cotton, sugar, wheat, 
etc.—is sold in this room. The language of the 
auctioneer is Italian and Arabic. The people 
attending are of every Europear nation—largely 
Greeks, with black beards, and light-haired Ger- 
mans. A few Englishmen are present. The 
officials all wear red tabouches (fezes). Pro- 
grammes of the sale are handed round by a dark 
servant, and the bidding often becomes very ex- 
citing. 

No. 6.—A Shuna is the place where all the 
cotton is taken out of the “‘ cantar bags,” and 
after careful examination (to see that no stones, 
ete., have been put in with the cotton to increase 
its weight) is packed by hydraulic machinery 
into iron-hooped bales. ‘The picture illustrates 
how the cotton is received from the camels, and 
after unloading is weighed, bag by bag, to see that 
fair weight has been given. ‘I'he costumes of the 
natives are of all colors and are very pictaresgue. 

No. 7.—In this sketch the cotton has been 
pressed into a compact bale by the action of the 
press. The two superintendents have their hands 
on the steam and water handies to regulate the 
press, ‘he three men by the bale are fastening 
iron bands round the bale while it is held firm 
in the press. 

No. 8.—To the right is a camel, which has 
brought down a load of five press-packed iron- 
hooped bales. A littie ‘‘ saucer-roofed” house 
contains a lazy official smoking his nargileh in 
the shade. Before the door stands another offi- 
cial, weighing and marking each separate bale 
in Arabic, to enable the Khedive:to collect his 
export dues for every ounce of cotton exported 
from the country.. The bales, when marked, 
have two little pieces of wood put on their flat 
sides, and are then rolled down the incline to the 
boats, which are gradually loaded, The boats 
are then rowed off to the steamer waiting to re- 
ceive the cotton, and the cotton is soon on its 
way to Europe, The value of the cotton thus 
shipped exceeds £10,000,000 per annum. 
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COTTON IN EGYPT.—[See Pace 1127.] 























BRINGING COTTON DOWN TO THE BOATS. COTTON ON ITS WAY DOWN THE NILE. 






































THE NEW EXCHANGE, MINET EL BASEL—ARAB MERCHANTS SELLING THEIR COTTON CROPS. 
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SHUNA INCLOSURE—WEIGHING COTTON BAGS BEFORE “ PRESS PACKING” FOR SHIPMENT. ' 
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INTERIOR OF SHUNA~THE HYDRAULIC PRESS—BANDING THE BALES. SHIPPING COTTON BALES FOR EUROPE—TAKING BALES IN FLATS TO THE STEAMER. 





